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DRESS IN ENGLAND. 


Ww. are always accustomed to say in England that one can 
never mistake an American in London, judged by her dress 
alone, and yet it is not always easy to say in what the peculiarity con- 
sists. Of course there are American ladies who dress in Paris, 
and who affect the French style to such a degree that they lose 
the distinctiveness of what may be called their national way of 
wearing clothes. Not that this is said as in any way reflecting in an 
uncomplimentary manner on American women. English women 
and German women have also their national way of putting on 
clothes. It is very rarely that a woman becomes so thoroughly 
cosmopolitan that at first sight one can not make a very good guess 
at her nationality, no matter who makes her dresses or where they 
are bought. American women seem to have a deeply seated affec- — 
tion for tilting their hats and bonnets over their noses, and 
whatever may be the shape worn in Paris, or the fashion- 

able mode of doing the hair, passed through the gauge 

of American taste it generally becomes somewhat 

perched on the forehead, One knows quite well 

beforehand which Parisian fashions will com- 

mend themselves to a New York belle. 

There is a certain style which suits the 

fancy of American women under all the 


variations of La Mode. oN 

It is impossible “to see oursels ) 
as Others see us,” and perhaps Eng- j 
lish women in a like degree are y 


given over to an affection for 
trailing and flopping things 
—things which suggest the 
idea of moving slowly, 
and picking up a good 
deal of dust. Be that 
as it may, it would have 
been sufficiently difficult 
in late years to prog- 
nosticate what an English 
woman might or might not 
wear. In dress, at least, 
there has been a complete 
emancipation from Frénch 
control, and as long as a 
woman kept within the 
limits which the law al- 
lots, she might and did 
wear anything for which 
she felt inclined. 

The movement in itself 
was a good one, although 
the extravagances to which 
it led were sufficiently ri- 
diculous. Emancipation 
became the fashion when 
the late Duchess of West- 
minster, who had glorious 
hair, refused to follow the 
fluctuations of the mode, 
and wore hers always in 
thick golden plaits on the 
part of her head which was 
most becoming to her; 
and still more so when the 
Princess of Wales refused 
to follow Paris in her bon- 
net shapes, and kept to one 
which was infinitely be- 
coming to her beautiful 
face. To the same lady 
we owe most of the revolu- 
tion against the tyranny 
of Paris; for the Princess, 
who is always beautifully 
dressed, has a style of her 
own, and one never sees 
her in anything but what 
is studied to suit herself, 
and not all the world. 

We have spoken of this 
change in the past tense 
merely because the ex- 
treme fancy for grotesque 
costume has fortunately 
died out, but it is still the 
fashion in London for a 
woman to dress as she 
likes, and not as her dress- 
maker dictates. A year or 
two ago, a stranger visiting 
the private view of the 
Grosvenor Gallery would 
have fancied that he was 
in a private lunatic asylum, 
where the patients, being 
of good means, were allow- 
ed the harmless amuse- 
ment of “dressing up,” as 
children call it, or at least 
that he had stepped sud- 
denly out of England into 
some strange and very for- 
eign country. Not at all; it was only that the Grosvenor was the 
meeting-place par excellence of the people who imagined themselves 
prophets of what they were pleased to call “high art,” or, as some 
called themselves, Pre-Raphaelite dressers. To be “quaint” was 
their desire—a word which Webster defines as “ affectedly odd”; 
to be hideous in all eyes save their own was the result. 

Here the garments that trail and the hair that hangs about 


Fig. 2.—Braver Hat.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 740.] 
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loose were at hand and in their native element. Here horse flan- 
nel, sold for scrubbing floors, but bought for “ artistic” dresses, 
was seen in its glory; here dyes which were not so much sub- 
dued as dirty held the palm; and puffs and exerescences, in 
places where they spoiled all the graceful lines of the human fig- 
ure, gathered together as at home. 









































WINTER HATS AND BONNET.—[For Description see ScuprLEMeEnt. | 


Fig. 1.—Ptusa Har. 


There are still individuals who dress in this style, but they are 
scattered, they are sad, and for the most part lean, and their 
melancholy weeds suit their peculiar idiosyncrasies. Why not? 
Let each person dress according to her individual taste. If this 
is theirs, so be it. Following this came in the fad, led by Lady 
Harberton and Lady Archibald Campbell, for “divided skirts.” 
A few lank and somewhat bony females followed, and the chief 


Fig. 3.—Brapep Vetvet Bonnet.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 740.] 


idea they seemed to have was to stride in such a way as to show 
plainly that their skirts—as they were called by courtesy—were 
divided, and showed the light through as they walked. This was 
called “hygienic” dress: any other name would have done as weil 
It was remarkable—that was the real desideratum. 


Its reign was 
short, 


Good-looking people objected to making frights of them- 
selves, and it was quickly relegated to the domain of oblivion. 
The next variety of extravagance we wait for. In the mean time 
there has been no rebound into exclusively French fashions. 
There is still liberty in England, and it is taken advantage of by 
many women to establish a dress more or less their own. : 

This is done without any outrageous or startling variety from what 
other people chance to be wearing. It is rather that having found 
some style of dress or of bonnet which is really becoming to them, 
they stick to it, not tempted away into fashions which may suit 
their next-door neighbors. Thanks to the restless changes of what 
we may call the French dress-maker’s fashion, a particular fashion 
has no time to get old-fashioned before it is in again, especially 
if it is one of those founded on true art principles , 
ing to every one. 





which is becom 
For many years past, in one form or another, 
the princesse robe has been present with us, and by the very small 
modifications which a woman of taste knows how to make, she 
can always make her dress graceful and pretty as well as dis 
tinctive. Fortified by the example of the Princess of Wales, wo 
men to whom some special bonnet is becoming have had courage 
to continue wearing it, unmindful of the coal boxes, the Mother 
Hubbards, the squashed flat bonnets, of the milliners. Again, 
to some faces a large bonnet, not close-fitting, is becoming, 
and these fashions, diametrically different, have run side 

by side. 
Again, in fashions for dressing the hair, the “hu- 
mility” knot, in a reasonable form, was becoming 
to so many women, and was withal so convenient a 
style to those who had but little hair to boast 
of, that it became almost universal; but no 
sooner had the fashion set in for draw- 
ing all the hair up to the top of the 
head than its unbecomingness to most 
women caused it to be abandoned, 


| al ta « c* 
which there was never anything 
more sensible nor more becom- 
ing, came in again. Nor does 
there seem to be any hard and 
fast rule as to the part of the 
head on which they shall 
be massed, and a woman is 
allowed to suit the shape 
of her own head in placing 
them, Let us always be 
thankful for smali mer- 

cies. 
It is a distinctive mark 
of good-breeding and good 
style in England never to 
be dressed in what is call- 
ed the “extreme of the 
fashion.” The examples of 
the fashion plates in real 
life are to be seen in the 
dwellers of Highbury or 
other outlying districts 
the young women, in fact, 
who dress out 
rate fashion journals. 
Crinolettes, according to 
these journals, have come 
in again, and after a time 
them walking 
about in Westbourne Grove 
or Buckingham Palace 
Road. They are to be met 
with inside of omnibuses 
and tram-cars, and, a little 
later on, outside; but who 
ever saw one of them on a 
lady—one of the charmed 
circle? In an assembly of 
women of the upper ten 
thousand none of the ex- 
travagances of fashion are 
seen; these are always 
conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. It is always diffi- 
cult to say what these ladies 
have on—something which 
makes them look charm- 
ing, as a rule, but nothing 
that calls attention to de- 
tails. Even if they go in 
for artistic dressing, with 
a view to show to what a 
cultivated section of the 
community they belong, it 
is of a kind so modified, so 
really artistic, that one 
ceases to notice it as such. 

It is a sad thing for a 
patriotic English woman to 
confess, but the only dress- 
makers fit for their occu- 
pation are the French. There are English dress-makers, and their 
charges at least will compete with those of the French women, but 
nothing else. They can not drape, and they rarely can fit. It is of 
no use fighting against the inevitable. You may be dowdy, and 
patronize your country-woman from a sense of duty; but you must 
needs go to a French woman if you want your dress well cut, well 
draped, and well made. The difficulty is to find a French woman 


of second- 
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who will make to yourstyle. “It is not worn in 
Paris, madame,” is supposed to be answer enough 
for any mortal. There are, however, houses in 
London where artistic ideas can be carried out to 
the taste of the individual by a French dress- 
maker whose business it is to make to your style, 
not to that of any one else. This kind of thing 
is on the increase, too, and if it goes on it will 
be difficult for any one to say what “is worn in 
London.” One thing is certain; among the créme 
de la créme it will not be what is seen in second- 
rate fashion journals. 








Now is the Time to Subscribe. 
“Its standard is higher than that of any weekly pub- 
lication for the young.” —Boston Globe. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An ILivstraten Weexkry. 


With the current number the Sixth Volume of 
Harper’s YounG Peor.e comes to an end. It has 
been a notable volume, and the Jifty-two weekly 
numbers, when bound up together, will make a large 
and elegant book, containing much of the best of 
current literature for young readers, with numer- 
ous examples of the work of the foremost artists 
and engravers, and representing a vast amount of 
care, diligence, and expense on the part of its con- 
ductors 

The Seventh Volume will present even greater at- 
The serial “ Two 
Arrows,” by W. 0. Sropparp, now running, will 
be followed by a serial story Sor girls, by Lucy C. 
Linu, entitled “ Jo's Opportunity.” Mrs. Lit- 
Liz's story “ Nan,” and its sequel, “ Rolf House” 
(both published in Hanprr’s YounG Prop.r), have 
won her an almost unrivalled position as a writer 
of the best class of stories Sor girls, “ Jo's Op- 
portunity” will be followed by two, or perhaps 
three, other serials, 

Mrs. Sopure B. Herrick will contribute a series 
of articles on Geology, similar to her recent arti- 
cles on Plant Life. Articles on music (by Mrs. 
Lucy ©. Litir), art, natural history (by Ernest 
INGERSOLL, Proressor Hover, ete.), and other sub- 
jects in which young people are interested will ap- 
pear from time to time. 

Sports and pastimes for in-doors and out-doors 
will be well cared for, as usual. An early number 
will contain the first of two articles on horseback 
riding, by Cotone, THroporr A. Doper, of the 
United States Army, the author of the best vecent 
book on riding. 

’apers on travel and adventure will be written 
by Liwvurenant Frepertck Scnwatka, LIEUTENANT 
E. W. Sturpy, Davin Ker, and others. 

Mr. Howarp Pye will contribute one of his il- 
lustrated old-fashioned fairy tales every month. 

s fet a ee ee Latennagesat aloond hae 
been its short stories, which have been remarkable 
Jor literary merit, freshness, and humor. In the 
quality of Jiction provided Sor its readers, Har- 
per's Youn@ Prop.e és unrivalled, and this posi- 
tion it is fully prepared to retain. 


tractions than its predecessors, 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricy, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harpgr’s Youna Prorie 


will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
stamps. 
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POETRY AND RHYME. 

) the old German story the poet, encamp- 

ing for the night on the desert, beholds 
a great and motley procession of gentle and 
simple, clad in Oriental stuffs, clad in rags, 
on foot, borne in splendid palanquins, riding 
on horses or camels with tinkling bells. 
“What is that caravan?” he asks of his 
servant. “It is the spectre caravan,” an- 
swers the servant. ‘Every ten years all 
those who have died on the desert make 
their pilgrimage to Mecca ;” and as he spoke 
the yellow sands of the desert became trans- 
formed into the living likeness of hero and 
sage and adventurer, and joined the ghastly 
procession. So the poet out of the little 
happenings of every-day existence, the com- 
monplaces of life, from the desert sands be- 
neath our feet, the wind in the pine-tree, the 
whisper in the sea-shell, the homely affec- 
tions, builds up his miracles of lofty rhyme, 
and sends them on pilgrimages across the 
arid plains of Time to “the Meccas of the 
mind.” In the alembic of his thoughts ev- 
erything is transmuted to pure gold: the 
landscape that is only taine to another bor- 
rows from him “the light that never was 
on sea or land”; he opens the eyes of the 
blind; his pen is a wand whose touch 
makes rags beautiful; everything that the 
unpoetic mind would find lacking in loveli- 
ness and attractiveness offers to his insight 
forms of inspiration; the meanest flower 
that blows gives him thoughts that lie too 
deep for tears. And so it is not strange 
that he carries us captive in his train, 
and that we believe poetry is the language 
of the gods, The old monkish invention of 
adding the “ornaments of rhyme” was a 
happy device, setting the poetic thought to 
music, 80 to speak. It popularized the art, 
and drew the attention of those who might 
otherwise pass it by to its great ideals and 
splendid imagery, and got itself sung at fire- 





sides, where it would have else been un- 
known, and became the familiar friend of 
peasant and king, the welcome guest at cas- 
tle or hamlet. “ Rhyme,” says Madame De 
Srak, “is the image of hope and of remem- 
brance; one makes us long for that which 
should respond to it, and when the second 
resounds, it recalls the one that has just es- 
caped us.” But no doubt rhyme has been 
like handeufts to the average poet; it has 
crippled expression: it is so difficult to co- 
erce thought into its limitations. The 
rhymes that would fit the idea “like a blis- 
ter,” as Mark Twain would say, refuse to 
come at his bidding. Song may spring up 
spontaneously, like flowers in a meadow, in 
the mind of the master spirit; into such 
rhyme-answering is diapason to his light- 
est or his highest fancy ; but the minor art- 
ist knows what drudgery is, knows that the 
perfect rhyme is as shy as a bird, is not 
waiting on the threshold of a brain cell, 
ready to slip into its niche, and he agrees 
with Byron, that “one might as well want a 
midnight all stars as rhyme all perfect.” 





MRS. WASHINGTON’S 
UNRIVALLED COOK BOOK. 


VERY good new cook book is a joy to the 

“4 household, and the one under the above 
title, just published by Harper & Brothers, is 
so superlatively excellent as to deserve special 
commendation. “ Mrs. Washington,” be it said, is 
a lady not unknown to fame, despite her modest 
disclaimer, who has travelled extensively, and had 
wide opportunities for studying the subject of 
which she treats. In her handy manual, which 
is enriched by an ample index and convenient 
blank pages for written recipes, she has col- 
lected the delicacies of all nations, in addition 
to a large assortment of American viands. 
Here are Russian soups, Italian monkish dishes, 
Mediterranean bouillabaisses, Spanish ragouts, 
French salads, German delicatessen, Devonshire 
clotted cream, old-fashioned English and Scotch 
dishes, and the fullest collection of creole re- 
cipes that has ever yet been published. There 
are also choice dishes for the sick, cookery 
for camping out, valuable household, toilette, 
and medical recipes, suggestive menus, and 
a great variety of useful information pertaining 
to the cuisine. The book is largely compiled 
from private sources, and not only contains all 
the dishes found in cook books in general, but 
many besides that have never before been seen 


in pring It is indispensable to every household, 
and will be found to be well woruny or its name. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
LITERARY HEREDITY. 


= § bow are researches yet to be made,” says 

the French writer Arséne Houssaye, “into 
the ancestry of authors, painters, musicians.” He 
goes on by saying—I quote from memory—that 
tastes like these are like a river which may run for 
a long distance under-ground, or else unnoticed, 
before it is visible to all men’s eyes. The in- 
stances of what is now called “heredity” are 
very common among medieval painters and mod- 
ern German musicians; but in our own country 
the succession is most marked among men of 
letters. Bancroft’s father wrote a history of the 
United States, like the son ; and so did the father 
of Dr. Holmes. Emerson’s father edited the 
Monthly Anthology, and his grandfather wrote 
the best contemporary account of the Revolution- 
ary army at Cambridge. The fathers of Lowell 
and Parkman were both clergymen, and published 
sermons. The father of Howells was a printer 
and editor; that of James an author with a pe- 
culiarly fresh and original style. All these men 
not only “tumbled about in a library,” as Holmes 
says, but in a manner had printer’s ink in their 
very blood, so that their brothers and sisters, in 
several cases, were also literary producers. If 
the present writer might venture to add his own 
experience, he might claim several generations of 
authors, or at least pamphleteers, behind him. 
In all these cases there was undoubtedly a natu- 
ral set or bias of the blood in later generations, 
whether its result be large or small. 

Among our women authors this is quite as con- 
spicuous—Mrs. Stowe, one of a family of writers, 
occurring at once to mind, with Miss Phelps, both 
whose parents wrote books. If ever there was a 
woman to whom the impulse of literary produc- 
tion seemed to come unexpectedly, and through 
a combination of circumstances, it was the late 
Mrs. Helen Jackson; yet her father not only 
translated graver books, but wrote for children, 
as she did; and her mother composed the de- 
lightful Letters from a Cat, which, when publish- 
ed by the daughter, were accepted by every one 
as bearing the marks of her own style. Both 
parents took an interest in the school composi- 
tions of the future “ H. H.” as a little girl; and 
her mother used to give her, by way of exercise, 
the task of introducing this or that word into a 
sentence. The moral of it all is that literary 
tastes are cumulative, and that up to a certain 
point each generation is building for the next. 

This makes life interesting. We must always 
remember that the aims of the intellectual worker 
are always so far beyond what he has ever accom- 
plished that the results usually disappoint him, 
whatever they may seem to others. It is one of 
Howells’s most penetrating remarks that success 
itself probably always appears like failure when 
seen from inside. If this is true of the most 
conspicuously successful, it is certainly true of 
the vast majority of us who are at work in litera- 





ture; and it is an inexpressible delight to think 
that at the very worst we may be accumulating 
an impulse which will be worth something to our 
children and grandchildren, even if it has not 
amounted to much in ourselves. So the humblest 
mother, resolutely keeping alive the intellectual 
aptitudes which all the circumstances of her life 
have seemed in a league to suppress, may be en- 
couraged in the thought that she is keeping the 
lamp alive for the next generation, just as Scott’s 
old peasant woman is sustained by the hope that 
her “‘bairn may yet wag his pow in a pulpit o’ 
his ain.” 

It may be asked, if this cumulative process goes 
on forever, what is to come of it, and why do not 
the great-grandchildren of any literary person 
come to be like the giant in the Norse mythology, 
who grew so wise that he was in danger of being 
choked by his own wisdom, so that a surgical 
operation became necessary? The reason is that 
there is a law of average in the universe which 
tends to repress all excess. Mr. Galton, the great 
authority on heredity, has a most interesting pa- 
per on this subject, which may be found in a 
late number of Science. Goethe touches the same 
thing from the poet’s point of view when he tells 
us that care is taken by nature that the trees 
grow not up to reach the sky. It has been point- 
ed out by English investigators who long pre- 
ceded Mr. Galton that the mortality in the di- 
rect male line among English authors has been 
something so fearfully extensive as to be al- 
most universal. There is said to be no living 
male descendant of Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, Milton, Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Pope, Cow- 
per, Goldsmith, Byron, Scott, or Moore; none of 
Raleigh or Sidney; none of Bolingbroke, Walpole, 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Canning, or Grattan ; 
none of Bacon, Locke, or Newton ; none of Hume 
or Gibbon or Macaulay. The same rule extends, 
it seems, to the great generals, navigators, artists, 
and musicians of the same country. In all these 
instances the streams have either stopped flowing 
or they now flow under other than the parental 
name. It is a satisfaction to know that other 
floods are swelling from sources not yet famous, 
and it is pleasant to fancy that the humblest 
of us may yet see them rise within our own do- 


main. T. W. oh. 





SUBURBAN ENTERTAINMENTS. 


UR country has borrowed one English fash- 
ion to advantage, and that is the tendency 
to use the fine autumn and spring days for the 
entertaining of poor cits with an outing in the 
country, embracing a visit of a few days, that thus 
they may enjoy not only country air and the beau- 
ties of our glorious autumn or the early vision of 
a long-expected green leaf, but also the added 
leasures of Country Club races, such as those in 
Vestchester County, or the hunting now so fash- 
ionable at several neighboring rural resorts, or the 
lawn tennis and archery and private theatricals 
of Orange and Morristown, or the cricket clubs of 
Staten Island. We read of weekly dances at the 
“ Cedarhurst Kennels,” which sounds very English, 
and also of club-houses at Pelham, where there 
is “afternoon tea, and wide fire-places with their 
blazing logs, cozy, comfortable chairs and sofas, 
wreaths and garlands of leaves and flowers,” all 
of which can be enjoyed on other days than race 
days.A Il this affords an attractive picture. 

This is new in America. Ten years ago the 
richest suburban resident had no such attraction 
to offer her guest from the city. Country amuse- 
ments carried on with such lavish expenditure as 
these weekly hunts in the neighborhood of New 
York show a great advance in the prosperity of 
our people, and also a very healthy taste in the 
spending of one’s money on horses and dogs 
rather than in the pleasures of large city enter- 
tainments. We notice these same tastes growing 
up about other cities than New York. The West 
has always had the advantage of the East in this 
out-of-door enjovment of sports and pastimes. 

Now the humblest hostess in the smallest cot- 
tage on the Sound or at Rockaway can feel as- 
sured that she will be helped to amuse her 
guests by the external aid of the lawn tennis 
tournament, or the hunt, or the steeple-chase. It 
is no wonder that formerly an American hostess, 
especially a suburban one, hesitated about asking 
guests to visit her, because she saw no way of 
amusing them. The cities were supposed to be 
the amusing places, the country dull and uninter- 
esting. 

Nous avons changé tout cela, The country life 
is now the one eagerly desired by the opulent as 
well as by those to whom economy is an object. 
There are, however, many disadvantages to be 
overcome before country life will run here as 
smoothly as in England. 

One fatal and oft-recurring interruption to the 
enjoyment of a suburban home is the enormous 
difficulty in keeping good servants. Ladies liv- 
ing at a short distance from New York run a re- 
tiring servants’ omnibus to the nearest depot a 
greater part of the time: hence the necessity of 
being endowed with a Napoleonic power to im- 
provise, for the moment, a provisional govern- 
ment. Then, again, one must undo one’s sys- 
tem of early colonial hospitality, when all of 
one’s friends and relations used to pay visits 
uninvited. Even in England, where “a man’s 
house is his castle,” this is never done. It is 
taking a great liberty heré as well, and should 
be utterly discontinued. A general invitation 
should never be accepted or acted on. A special 
one, mentioning the day of arrival and the hour 
of departure, is the only real invitation to a coun- 
try house, however large. 

An invitation should specify the persons whom 
it includes, and the persons invited should never 
presume to take with them any one not specified. 
If a lady wishes to take her maid, she should 
write to her entertainer and ask leave, first con- 
sidering whether it would probably be convenient 
to the hostess. Children, horses, and dogs should 





never be taken unless especially invited. No 
more baggage should be taken than is entirely 
indispensable and convenient to the size of the 
house and the service of it; and, above all, a very 
great delicacy should be observed in the coming 
away at the time designated, 

Here the hostess should help her guest by 
plainly writing, “ We shall be very glad if you 
will come by the four train on Tuesday, and stay 
until the twelve train on Thursday”; then the 
guest knows exactly what to do, He can always 
shorten his visit by writing, “I will come by the 
four train with pleasure, but I must leave you by 
the next morning early”; but no guest should 
ever presume to suggest that he will lengthen his 
stay. 

Many suburban entertainers complain that their 
invitees suggest that they “ can not come on Tues- 
day, but will come on the following Saturday,” 
and so on, conveniencing themselves, but not their 
hostesses. This should never be done. The in- 
vitation to a country house is not an elastic one 
in these days, when one party succeeds another 
with great rapidity, and where the hostess has to 
be sure if she has room enough. 

The American hostess has also something to 
learn in the giving of invitations, She must send 
to her guests a time-table of the trains and clear 
directions as to how to go to her. Imagine an 
English gentleman and his wife receiving an in- 
vitation to dine and sleep at a gentleman’s house 
at Tarrytown or at Rockaway, at Morrisania or 
at Lenox: how do they know how to go to any 
of these places ? 

And, again, when invited to a suburban wed- 
ding, or a tea, or a reception, if there is not some 
card or time-table attached, how can one find his 
way thither at the proper hour for the train to 
be met by a carriage, and so on? So many host- 
esses, familiar from childhood with all this sub- 
urban travel, forget that their guests know lit- 
tle of it. 

Of course, once a guest in a country house for 
one day or for several, the main point is to give 
as little trouble as possible, and to conform to the 
tastes, habits, and wishes of one’s entertainers. 
Be always punctual at meals, and learn first what 
your entertainer considers necessary. Very few 
entertainers now insist on an early breakfast. 
In opulent houses everybody is served in his room 
with tea, bread, oatmeal, and an egg, if he desires 
such refreshment. The hour of meeting is at the 
twelve-o’clock breakfast, or déjewner d la four- 
chette. This sensible plan gives those who have 
literary or other occupations a long morning, and 
the guest the hours most valuable for reading, 
correspondence, and rest, or a solitary walk. 
Should, however, an arrangement be made the 
night before for some long drive or excursion on 
the coming day, an early breakfast can be or- 
dered. All these arrangements are, of course, 
merely optional, but they should be understood, 
as it saves both parties an infinite amount of fa- 
tigue, and relieves the hostess. It is attention to 
these details which gives English hospitality its 
great charm. A host makes his guest as much 
at home as is possible, while a visitor should inter- 
fere as little as he can with the domestic routine 
of the house. 

Now, as fortunes vary here as elsewhere, the 
best thing one can do for his visitors is to do the 
best thing he can in his own way. Therefore no 
suburban cottager need hesitate to invite guests 
because he has not the room, the luxury, the 
horses, or the cook of his wealthier neighbor 
Every one is glad to come and see a friend, to 
breathe the country air, and to enjoy a sight of 
the hunt, or the lawn tennis, if that is thrown in, 
or not, as the case may be, without too much gor- 
geousness, A slavish imitation of those whose 
position or wealth is different from ours is most 
consummate vulgarity, and deprives all circles of 
individuality and interest if carried too far. The 
country host, with the maid-servants, a man, one 
horse, and a little carriage, can enttrtain a friend 
or two quite as agreeably for a short suburban 
visit as those who have French cooks, no end 
of serving men and women, horses without stint, 
and dogs ad libitum. It is, after all, the wel- 
come which tells. 

Many of our suburban correspondents write us 
that while they enjoy very much the occasional 
friend who drives out to see them, they do not 
know what to give him to eat. As to whether 
a hot lunch or a cold one is in the best “ form,” 
we should decidedly recommend a cold lunch as 
most convenient. Cold ham, pressed meats, chick- 
en salads, egg salad, potted meats, these are con- 
venient, easily prepared or obtained, and sure to 
stand well, while hot dishes, unless one has a 
very good cook, are apt to be failures. Cro- 
quettes and terrapin, sweetbreads and pease, filet 
de beuf and game pies, are bad eating unless 
well cooked and hot. The familiar beefsteak and 
broiled chicken, fresh cream and fresh fruit, are, 
of course, delightful additions to the simple lunch, 
but they require to be perfect of their kind. 

A country housekeeper should always have a 
reserve in her larder for the unexpected hungry 
guest as well as for those who are invited. They 
are the most popular of suburban entertainers 
who offer the homely piece of corned beef with the 
thin slice of bread and butter and the inevitable 
tea. 

It is not so fashionable at suburban entertain- 
ments to confine the five-o’clock tea to sand- 
wiches and cakes as it is in cities, and the high 
tea is a favorite institution. At this scalloped 
oysters, fried chickens, partridges, mushrooms on 
toast, pate de foie gras, claret, and sherry are per- 
missible. Waffles and hot biscuits may follow 
these dishes. A potato salad is also in order. 

At a mid-day lunch at a suburban festivity 
frozen coffee, cold birds, meat pie, salads of salm- 
on and lobster, jellies, ices, Charlottes, various 
kinds of punch, and cold tea are served with ac- 
ceptance. Sometimes hot oysters and hot tea are 
served, all the other dishes being cold. On very 
cold days bouillon should be served in large cups, 
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as people get chilled with a drive of several miles 
in the sharp autumn air, 

At the country house of the period some gen- 
tlemen still insist on the genuine American break- 
fast, with its beefsteaks, chops, fried and stewed 
and baked potatoes, eggs in many forms, hot 
cakes, toast, fried fish, and broiled chicken, at 
eight or nine o’clock in the morning—a meal un- 
known on the Continent. A Swiss breakfast con- 
sists of a little strained honey, rolls, fresh butter, 
with cheese and a cup of coffee. A French 
breakfast is still simpler—one egg, a roll, and a 
cup of coffee. In England a hot muffin, some 
jam, with excellent black tea, isenough. Nodoubt 
our heav y American breakfast is the cause of the 
dyspepsia and gloom of our people. Far better 
to eat lightly after sleeping, and then to eat 
heartily at twelve o'clock, 

As guests everywhere, particularly in a coun- 
try house, we are bound to make ourselves agree- 
able. No little tempers, no sour looks, no ad- 
verse criticisms, should fall from the lips of a 
guest. If we are caught in a long storm in a 
country house, what an opportunity to help to get 
up private theatricals, to rehearse charades, to 
bring to the fore all those accomplishments which 
every cultivated person should aspire to make his 
own! Music is a great help, so is a good hand at 
a game of cards, and, above all, one must avoid 
yawning or the appearance of being bored. One 
must assume a virtue if he have it not; an amia- 
ble hypocrisy is allowable. If one is sleepy after 
a day with the hounds and huntsmen, or, in the 
unexpected soothing influences of a drive in the 
open air, one’s eyelids must be pried open with a 
fan, if not opened otherwise. 





And one must remember to answer an invita- 
tion to a suburban festivity immediately, and to 
keep one’s promise with as much sacredness as 
one would keep an oath. Invitations from a 
country house mean much more than from a city 
one, 

There are many enltivated people living in 
very great seclusion in the neighborhood of our 
cities who have neither intrigue nor fashion nor 
money-making to think of ; who live with books 
and nature, and who are surrounded with their 
old customs and traditions ; whose characteristics 
are well marked and very respectable. It is to 
such houses that one would like to be invited to 
suburban festivities ; but it is to be feared that 
our growing luxury, and the sight of the kennels, 
club-houses, and blooded horses of their wealthier 
neighbors, are quelling their desire to be hospi- 
table, and that their old-fashioned libraries and 
spacious kitchens, their moss-grown apple-trees 
and their gnarled pear-trees, their quaint low 
rooms and their vine-mantléd verandas, are not 
as often the scene of suburban festivity as they 
were in happier and in simpler days. 

It has been said of an American citizen that 
he knew how to be a host, but did not yet know 
how to be a guest. It is true that until lately 














Americans did not understand the severe etiquette 
which reigns in an English house as to arrivals 
and departures, “Come when you can and stay 
as long as you like,” is the * rede of the old roof- 
tree” in the West, and, indeed, until the country 
became thickly settled, was so of the whole of our 
United States ; also is ours the Arab motto, “ Let 
him who goes from thee take the fleet dromedary 
—reserve the lame one for thyself.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FURS. 
SEAL-SKIN MANTLES. 

HORT mantles of seal-skin promise to be the 
hI most dressy wraps of the winter, as they are 
of small, close shapes that outline the shoulders 
gracefully, clinging where warmth is most need- 
ed, and not concealing the skirts of handsome 
costumes. They may be trimmed with a border 
of some other fur, but are handsome enough with- 
out any trimming, and the reader is advised that 
her best outlay of money is in an untrimmed gar- 
ment of fine skins that may have trimming add- 
ed hereafter when a change of style may require 
it. The smallest and most youthful-looking of 
these manties, called the Georgie, has short back 
forms ending in box pleats just below the waist 
line, while the sides are folded under from the 
back to form small sleeves that pass over the 
pointed fronts. The standing collar is very high, 
the fronts are fastened by hooks, and there is a 
rubber belt inside to keep the back close to the 
figure. When not trimmed, such a garment costs 
from $110 upward. Similar to this, with short 
back and square sleeves, is the Archidue, which 





has long mantilla fronts with square corners. A 
third mantle, called the Bonita, is a regular visite, 
with short closely fitted back and loose pointed 
front, while the sides cover the hips, and there 
are square sleeves. The Grétry is a very ample 
visite with wide sleeves, and covering the tour- 
nure and hips well, descends a trifle lower in 
front; this is the longest of the short mantles 
and most distinguished - looking, therefore it 
more suitable for elderly ladies. It may be 
handsomely trimmed with a sable-tail border 
and fringe, or with mink tails or fisher-tails, with 
silver-fox, the costly sea-otter, or with black fox, 
but is more often bordered with the popular and 
also fashionable black marten, or with beaver- 
skins, either colored or in their natural hue. 


SEAL SACQUES AND JACKETS. 





The most useful seal-skin garment, and the 
choice where comfort is most considered, is a 
sacque with coat sleeves that give perfect free- 
dom of movement to the wearer instead of hold- 
ing the arms closely to the sides as most mantles 
and cloaks are apt to do, The newest sacques 
are cut longer, measuring from thirty-eight to 
forty-two inches, and are made fuller in the skirt 
to give room for a bouffant tournure. The sides 
and back are shaped in to the figure, while the 
fronts are quite straight and double-breasted, 








with a coat collar notched to form revers that 
may be worn open or closed about the throat. 
The coat sleeves now have deep cuffs, and are 
large enough to fit easily without having extra 
fullness on the shoulders. Seal bars and loops 
fasten the fronts. Dark brown quilted satin lin- 
ings are in most of the seal wraps. 

Short and jaunty jackets of seal-skin for young 
ladies and misses are made single-breasted with 
a high standing military collar, unless a rolling 
collar is preferred. Some of these are straight 
around the hips, but the French faney is for hav- 
ing the back quite short and in full pleats below 
the waist line, while the fronts are much longer 
and pointed, 


LONG SEAL-SKIN CLOAKS. 


Long seal-skin cloaks covering the wearer from 
head to foot are luxurious and fashionable wraps, 
notwithstanding their weight. These are now 
made clinging about the waist, with ample full- 
ness in the skirt to hang well over large tour- 
nures, or else they are left open behind from the 
waist down. The high full appearance on the 
shoulders is abandoned in new cloaks, and the ef- 
fect of a standing collar or rolled boa is given in 
preference to wide collars. The Grétry cloak 
with flowing sleeves is like the visite described 
above, lengthened to the foot of the wearer. The 
Galatea has sleeves folded in from the back, and 
is double-breasted. The Ristori is a looser broad 
garment that displays effectively wide borders of 
Russian sable, or of the fluffy fox furs eight inch- 
es broad, and when made of the finest Shetland 

vals, with costly trimmings, its price reaches 
among the thousands. La Favorite is a garment 
of three-quarter length, with pleats and trimming 
set down each side of the open back to make it 
bouffant. Ladies who have partly worn long 
cloaks left from past winters can have the best 
parts of the fur made up in stylish short mantles, 
but not in sacques, as the fur of a cloak is cut in 
shapes that can not be used advantageously for 
the latter. This remodelling and lining costs $50 
or $60, Correspondents are advised that seal- 
skin is already a dyed fur, and that to redye it 
makes the pelt thin and tender ; hence furriers do 
not advise redyeing, and will only do it at the risk 
of the owner. 


FUR-TRIMMED CLOAKS. 


All the shapes just described for short man- 
tles and long cloaks are made up in brocaded 
velvet, frisé velvet, corded silk, plush, or camel’s- 
hair, and trimmed by the furrier with borders 
and fringes of fur that vary in width according 
to the size of the garment. There are many com- 
binations of two materials in these cloaks, nota- 
bly of velvet brocaded on repped silk combined 
with plain corded silk of very heavy quality. 
one fabric representing a short mantle, and the 
other being full and jong enough to resemble 
the skirt of a dress. Fanciful colored linings 
enrich these cloaks, such as moiré, striped silk, 
and brocaded satins. For elderly ladies the Rus- 
sian circular of black repped silk is made with 
fitted back and fronts, closing under side pieces 
that cover the arms, and the whole is bordered 
with black fox, black marten, or other fur. 
Cloth cloaks and those of the lighter qualities of 
camel’s-hair cloth are made in black or colors, 
and richly trimmed in lengthwise fur bands or 
borders. 


PERSIAN LAMB JACKETS, 


The black Persian lamb-skins generally known 
as Astrakhan, but which are much more silky 
than the curly Astrakhan skins, are made in 
closely fitted jackets, rather short and single- 
breasted, with a standing collar and coat sleeves 
without cuffs. These are worn with cloth or vel- 
vet dresses that are trimmed with the same fur, 
and are also worn with the deepest mourning. 
They cost $125 or more, according to their size 
and quality. 


PELERINES AND FICHUS OF FUR, 


Seal-skin, sable, beaver, black marten, otter, 
chinchilla, and the black Persian lamb-skins are 
made up into round capes or pelerines that reach 
only to the elbows, have a high standing collar, 
and are sometimes edged with balls or fringe of 
fur. The high-shouldered appearance is now re- 
moved from these capes, but the sides are held 
down by elastic straps that pass under the arms. 
Fichus of fur are also made with fronts falling 
below the waist, and round cape-like backs, 
These little wraps are liked by young ladies and 
misses to wear over closely fitted long coats or 
jackets of cloth or velvet. 








FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 


Fur linings are so heavy that they are now al- 
most confined to circular cloaks that are chosen 
where great warmth is required, and for travel- 
ling and carriage wraps used in the evening by 
those who wear seal cloaks in the day, as they 
are really the only wraps that are warm enough 
to exchange with seal cloaks. Mink linings are 
now in great favor; the all-gray linings made of 
the backs of squirrels are used, also those of the 
whole skins of squirrels that are partly white. 
The newest circulars have shirred shoulders and 
a standing collar that is trimmed with fur. Ar- 
mure and ottoman silks are the materials most 
used for circulars, while camel’s-hair cloths are 
chosen when wool is preferred. The only trim- 
ming is the narrow high collar of black marten, 
black fox, or Russian hare. 


COLLARS AND MUFFS. 


A set of furs to be worn with any wrap not 
trimmed with fur now consists of a small collar- 
ette with square tabs in front reaching only half- 
way to the waist, and a small round muff, or else 
the newer flat muff, curved slightly, and called 
the Crescent muff ; this new muff is very light, 
and made up softly, so that young ladies orna- 
ment it by passing a ribbon (to match the dress) 





through it, and tying it in a large bow on top. } 
The long chasuble collar with deep fronts like | 
a mantilla is worn with a flat muff permanently 
attached to it at the waist line. Mink furs are 
restored to favor for brown sets, and rival those 
of natural beaver, which are so much worn by 
young ladies, while chinchilla remains their choice 
in gray furs, Stone-marten is also revived, es- 
pecially for an odd muff that may be worn with 
anv costume, and the same is true of the wolver- 
ene muffs and those made of brown bear-skins, 
The dark fisher-tail muffs and those of sea-otter 
and of sable are the most distinguished choice. 
Seal-skin and the black Persian lamb sets are 
chosen by those who prefer short furs, while the 
long fluffy fox furs.are liked both for warmth 
and beauty. 


FUR TRIMMINGS, | 


Fur trimmings are the fashionable garniture 
of the season for outside wraps and street cos- 
tumes, and have also made their appearance in 
evening dresses of white satin and pale tints of 
rose, yellow, and blue. These trimmings are not 
used merely as borders, but as pendent fringes 
of tails, in lengthwise rows, panels, vests, plas- 
trons, bindings, and in full rolls down the front 
of garments to imitate boas. Borders vary in 
width from three or four to six or eight inches. 
All well-prepared borders of fur are now faced 
with muslin or silk, so that an amateur can 
sew them on by passing the needle through the 
stiff facing instead of through the pelt; those 
who do not trust themselves to do this send the 
completed garment to the furrier, who charges | 
from 50 cents to $1 a yard for sewing on the 
fur. Tail trimmings made entirely of the tails 
of the animal across or down the borders, show- 
ing waves and shades of the fleece effectively, 
are the most costly borders. There are also 














fringes of hanging natural tails, or of “made 
tails” formed by doubling the fur and pointing 
it below. The valuable Russian sables for trim- 
ming velvet and cloth garments are shown in tail 
borders at $85 a vard, while the Hudson Bay sa- 
bles are $30. Mink-tail borders are in great 
vogue with pendent tails below, and there are 
borders of the skins of the animals held in such 
favor that all the mink tippets, victorines, and 
large muffs of twenty years ago are fast being 
cut up into them. These brown furs are used 
not only on brown fabrics and on es but 
on cloths of any color—green, red, or blue—but 
they are not effective on black. <A pars ur trim- 
ming, which is also exceedingly fashionable, and 
not very costly, is the black marten or Alaska 
sable, which is now thoroughly deodorized, and | 
is seen on the richest imported garments of cloth, | 
velvet, plush, or seal-skin ; it costs from $1 50 to 
0 a yard. Natural beaver remaing in favor 
becausé it 18 a durable uncolored fur of excellent 
brown shades, suitable for trimming any color ex- 
cept black, and is sold plucked of all its coarse | 
long hairs, leaving a velvet-like fleece, or else only | 
three-quarters plucked, when it resembles fine | 
otter; the colored beavers called black beaver 


are handsome either for black or colored gar- 
ments, and are especially liked when plucked of 
three-quarters of their long hairs. The black 
Persian lamb, as lustrous as silk, is a choice } 
wavy black fur, and is preferred to the more 
curled and woolly-looking Astrakhan, with which | 
it is often confounded. These curled furs and 

the long, glossy black fox, the black lynx, and 

the cheap Russian hare—the latter at only 85 

cents a yard—are the black trimmings most used 
not only for ladies in mourning, but on garments 
of every color. 





The sea-otter grows more scarce 
and costly each season, Brook-otter is less rare, | 
and is very handsome when natural and un- | 
plucked; when all its coarse hairs are plucked | 
it can scarcely be distinguished from natural | 
plucked beaver, but is shorter in pile, and shows | 
white to the pelt when blown apart, while beaver 

is drab or fawn-color at the roots. Seal-skin is | 
now used for trimmings, and chinchilla remains 

in favor for young ladies’ and children’s wraps. 
The silver-fox with finely tipped edges is fash- | 
ionable, but is fragile and expensive. ’Coon- | 
skins have effective gray-brown shadings almost } 
as handsome as fox-skins, and are much used for 
young people. The light yellow-brown badger’s 
skins are seen on many imported garments, and, 
like natural lynx, are a favorite trimming with 
English women. White fox is used for opera 
cloaks and evening wraps, while ermine is con- 
fined to linings. Stone-marten furs are revived 
as trimmings, and the curly gray krimmer is liked 
for gray costumes and for children’s wraps and 
caps. A novelty is the use of brown bear-skins 
for borders; these are coarse, but durable and | 
very effective, resembling the popular black | 
marten. 


| 
| 
| 


LADIES’ TURBANS AND HATS. 

Turbans of seal-skin or of the black Persian 
lamb have higher crowns than those of last year, 
and may be worn either with or without a wide 
band turned up all around. Round hats of these 
furs have stiff Derby crowns, with stiffer brims 
turned up high on the sides, but lower in front 
and back, and trimmed with a cluster of wings 
or small birds placed in front. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs 
C. G. GunrHer’s Sons. 





Tue London Whitehall Review aptly says con- 
eerning the authorship of the charming little 
story, ‘‘Mignon,”’ or ‘ Bootles’ Baby,” which 

yas ‘published from advance sheets in HARPER’S 
Bazak, and the other writings of the so-called 
** John Strange Winter’: ** Not many, we fancy, 
nor the large majority of the readers of some ot 
the most delightful stories of military life to be 
found in modern fiction, are aware of the secret | 
oftheir authorship. The writer who goes by the | 
name of J. 8. Winter, whose Cavalry Life and 
Regimental Readings show such an intimate ac 
quaintance with lancers and dragoous and the 


PERSONAL. | 
| 





details of military life at home and in India, 
whose Bootles’ Baby and Houp- La are among 
most deservedly popular of shilling volumes 
t woman. Positively the ingenious inventor 
of Bootles and languid Lucy, and Eliot Card« 
le and all the gallant company of the * Whi 
Lancers,’ isa woman, and one of the few women 


writers who can make menatall likemen. Real- 


thie 


» is 


ly the fact is searcely less remarkable than the 
conduct of the hero of DekKer’s Roaring Girl, 
of the pretty old story of Fortunio, or any of 
the nautical legends of fair ladies who put on 
sailors’ garb and served before the mast, like t 
girl in De Quincey’s fantastic and pathetic nay 
rative. Many women writers have taken men’s 
names, from Fernan Caballero to George Eliot 
and Georges Sand, but few have worn their doub 
let and bose so skillfully as J. 8. Winter.” 
—Signor SALVINI, who has lost none of his old 











power and passion, and whose intellectual con 
ceptions of vreat characters d giit the student 
Of SHAKESPEARE, has begun his farewell engage- 
ment at the Metropolitan Opera-house. 

Mr. Cyrus W. Fie_p announces that tl 
GARFIELD fund i fund collected, chiefly 
through the effort of Mr. Fre.p, for the bene- 
fil of President GareirLp’s widow—has already 
made a protit of twenty-four-thousand dollars 

—The Harvard Law School stands neer the 
site of the old house at Cambridge where OLIVER 
WeENDELL HOLMES was born. The size of the 
classes in this excelient school has increased 


steadily from year to year, most of the students 
being Harvard graduates. 

-—Mr. ADAM BAbgau s 
of Argyll attempted to k 
after the betrothal of the Pi 


t when the Duke 
Princess Louise 














neess to his son, the 
Marquis of Lorne, the Queen showed her dis- 
pleasure and indignation very candidly. 

—The Grant fund amounts now almost to 
one hundred thousand dollars. The local fund 
in Chicago hangs fire between for and tifty 
thousand dollars, : 

Ex-Governor ENGLISH, who was married 
only a few weeks ago, al ing 
reception at the Windsor HH rt i? 
second reception will be given at the same place 
on November 4 s 

[he subscription books for the season of 


Italian opera at the Academy of Musie will be 
closed to-night 

—Mr. Fevtx Moscueces has returned to this 
city from 





d, and hus opened his studio 





he pel in the ** Mon Bijon”’ Pal 

ace at Berlin wi ” consecrated on November 
21, the birthday of the Crown Princess 

-M. JULES CLARETIE£, a French writer of 


much invention and delicate judgment, bas sue- 
ceeded the late M. PERRIN as director of the 
Comedie Francaise 

—The paintings of Henry Mosier, an Ameri 
ean artist who is identified with European 
schools, are now on exhibition at the Academy 
of Design. They reveal a strong talent and 


broad, progressive style. 

—Max oy Rell is now anxious, it is said, to 
mt tint ; . 
and for the purpose may shortly visit this coun 
try. 











—The Clover Club of Philadelphia has made 
—_ ng m for a charter 
Moncure D. Conway has been one of 
ets o conspicuous figures in Boston recently. 
—Mr. Prerre LorRILLAnrn’s property in Roek- 
land and Orange counties, New Jersey, is to be 
leased by a club association for purposes of 
sport. The property comprises five thousand 
— including a lake, a part of the Ramapo 
River, and several fisit ponds fhe grounds 
ve ee be stocked with game, and a club 
1ouse ill be built The ventlemen of this as 
‘ciation will organize as the Tuexdo Lake Club 
1¢@ Meadowbrook Hounds will meet on 
Pi 3 at the Kennel, with Mr. Travers 
as their host, and on November 7 at Smithtow: 
Last Saturday they met at Oyster Bay, and were 
the guests of Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
A riding-master las given this picture 
Joseru H. Cuoare is the ideal ofan old E \ 
yentleman going to ‘cover’ as he emer ces from 
the large door of the riding club in Fifty-eighth 
Street, of which he is a member, at about a quar 
ter Lo seven every morning He is well mount 
ed, booted, and gloved, and his horse, a iarge bay 
animal, well and solidly built, carries him per 
fectly. He sits in his saddle like a SH#RIDAN 
Horse and rider move as one, and there is no 
prettier equestrian picture than this gentleman 
gayly cantering along the roads, accompanied by 


his two sons, who are also expert handlers ot 
the snaffle.”’ 

—Rev. Duncan MACGREGOR, president of the 
Scottish Land League of America, says that dur 
ing a recent visit in Scotland he found the peo- 
ple of the Highlands suffering from great desti- 
tution and depression. In one place men and 
women live by gathering whelks from the s« 





shore. The poor dwell in miserable hovels,some 
of them in huts with the stock. The worst fea 
tures of the Irish trouble, Mr. MACGREGOR us- 


serts, ure re produe ed in Se “ots ind. 

Chere will be an architectural exhibition in 
conjunction with the usual Salmagundi Exhibi 
tion, next January. 

The old building of the Palette Club, on 
Twenty-second Street, now forms a part of the 
vew and beautiful galleries of the American Art 
Association. 

It is pretended that certain learned and lit- 
erary men in England give so little thought to 
the theatre that they have not heard even of Mr. 
Henry Irvine. If that is the case, they must 
overlook Lord T&NNYSON’S most noteworthy 











experiments of recent years, which have been 
made on Mr. Irvina’s stage and with the dis 
tinguished act rs CO operation. 

—Canon Farrar addressed the students of 
Yale College last weck in these strong words: 


“The names of Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Johus 
Hopkins, and Cornell are very fatniliar to us 
There are three ways open to you to seek the 
t things. First and lowest, but not alto 
gether bad, is personal ambition to gain power, 
wealth, and rank. Seeond, to serve your coun- 
try: be patriots like Baron Von Svein, RICHARD 
Cospen, Sir ROBERT Pesy,, and the long line ot 
noble Acricaus whose fame you know. Third 
and highest, the ambition of Christians to bring 
heaven a little nearer earth....CLARKSON and 
WILBERFORCE in England,and WILLtam LLoyp 
GARRISON here, freed fettered slaves, and no 
names will shine more brightly than theirs. To 
prepare for yout work, make yourse lves men, 
put away all Vileness, aud respect others as your- 
selves.’ 


bes 
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Crocnuet Caper. 


For description see Supplement. 


THE BAMBOO-TREE. 


4 OOD housekeeping among certain Oriental cousins 
N of ours depends entirely upon their familiarity, 
practically, with the “limitless possibilities” of this 


tree. More than once has it been 
written that “richest mines would be 
of less value to the Chinese and 
Siamese than this wonderful forest 
treasure.” 

From early, juicy shoots are pre- 
pared delectable, appetizing dishes ; 
later, sweet juices collecting in hol- 
low joints afford a grateful beverage ; 
and Chinese historians tell us that 
“in seasons of scarcity reeds have 
preserved the lives of thousands.” 
Undisturbed, these sweet juices be- 
come solid, from which glass, inde- 
structible by fire, is made. The bark, 
bruised and steeped, forms a pulp 
from which paper is manufactured. 
Some species supply pens; fine fibres 
can be twisted into thread and twine; 
its shavings are of importance to up- 
holsterers; and an excellent rainy-day 
cloak can be made from the leaves. 

Leaves, bark, buds, and roots may 
all be pressed into service by those 
skilled in the healing art. 

Nine or ten flexible bamboo stalks, 
drilled and bound together by an eb- 
ony mouth-piece, form an organ not 
to be despised. Blowing through this 
bit of ebony, chords equa] in volume 
of sound to many church organs are 
produced; and divers other small 
musical instruments can be ingenious- 
ly constructed. 

All kinds of pretty and useful 
household furniture, and many articles 
of clothing, children’s toys, and curi- 
ey Smee el a 
from different parts of this marvellous 
tree. Every trade, almost, common 
among these, our Eastern kinsfolk, is 
more or less represented by some por- 
tion of this most bounteous of na- 
ture’s gifts. 

The carpenter selects it for posts, 
floors, rafters, and delicate lattice- 
work, and also uses its leaves for 
thatching; the shipwright’s keen 
scrutiny reveals the part required for 
hulls and planks, and as well more 

















































Uvercoart ror Boy rrom 8 To 10 Yxars op. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 88-44. 


flexible portions 
for sails, cables, 
and floats; from 
it the farmer 
makes wheels, 
carts, ploughs, 
spades ; he must, 
too, lay water- 
pipes and erect 
windmills; the 
hunter, with deft 
fingers, fashions 
bows andarrows, 
spears, and tiger 
snares; the fish- 
erman, with such 
a copse to glean 
from, shapes his 
comely craft and 
sturdy oars, pre- 
pares his sails, 
his ropes, and 
“weaves to idle 
song his airy 
floats,” nets, bas- 
ket snares, and 
fishing-tackle, 
For _ in-door 
plenishment, 
“ gentle and sim- 
ple,” rich and 
poor, are indebt- 
ed to this be- 
neficent forest 
growth, “The 
bamboo’s supple 
lengths,” under 
the touch of apt 
and clever fin- 
gers, are dexter- 
ously shaped to 


cups, spoons, 
screens, candle 
wicks, head 


rests, soles of 
shoes, and mats 
of endless varie- 
ty, fans, umbrel- 
las, palanquins, 
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SranpinG Couiar. 
For description see Supplement. 


and sedan-chairs. In the rear of many Chi- 
nese and Siamese homes is a plot of ground 
of about one hundred square yards, surround- 
ed by a ditch filled with water; this is for the 
growth of the bamboo for domestic uses. In 
this fair grove are resting-places for many 
turtle-doves, happy feathered folk, having 
rose-colored feet and the prettiest of 
soft gray plumage. Here they coo 
out their tender love songs, here rest 
in undisturbed repose. 

“Through life the bamboo is the 
Chinaman’s friend; it bears him to 
the tomb on the hill-side; it waves 
over and marks his resting-place.” 





PUZZLE JUGS. 

TI\HEY are not so pretty as quaint 

and odd-looking. In the “ May- 
er Museum” is one of coarse brown 
glazed ware, and about the mouth are 
four upright nozzles; the spout is 
solid. Upon each side is a grotesque 
human head in high relief, and among 
the perforations are Masonic signs 
—the square and compass, pipe and 
spade, heart and club. As a curiosity 
it is regarded with unusual interest. 





A BIT OF STRING. 
TA gokd housekeeper of the last 
4 


generation remembered, and 
turned to personal account, that ab- 
sorbing story of Waste Not, Want 
Not, in which the virtuous hero, snap-. 
ping his bowstring at the very most 
critical moment of the day, takes 
from his pocket another string saved 
by his prudential habits, restrings 
his bow, and wins the prize. Doubt- 
less it is to the effect of this story 
more than to anything else that the 
good housekeeper of the present 
owes her custom of saving all the 
strings that come tied round her 
parcels, clearing up the knots, and 
winding them neatly away for future 
use. In these days, however, many 
housekeepers go one step beyond 
their predecessor; they not only save 
their strings, but finding them much 
more than the emergencies of their 
own parcels require, they are tied to- 
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For design and description see Supplement, No. VII., Fig. 54. 


gether by a hard 
knot as they 
come, and wound 
into a ball. As 
this long string, 
made of so 
many strings, 
grows of suffi- 
cient length, to 
be judged by the 
size of the ball, a 
couple of coarse 
knitting-needles, 
the use of the 
common garter 
stitch, and a few 
odd moments 
here and there, 
make of it a 
series of capital 
dish-cloths, in 
which the rude 
knots do no 
harm, and which 
can be renewed 
as often as they 
are worn out, in 
those odd times in 
which it is plea- 
sant to take up a 
bit of work of no 
particular conse- 
quence, carrying 
with it no respon- 
sibility. This is 
a real economy, 
a practical mak- 
ing of something 
out of nothing, 
and the louse- 
keeper or the 
cook who prac- 
tices it is aston- 
ished to find, in 
the course of the 
year, how many 
a yard of crash 
she has saved by 
the operation. 
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By DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


AvutHor or “ A Lirs’s Atonement,” “ Vat Srraneg,” “ Hearts,” “A Mopg. Farner,” erc. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


O* the morning after their talk in the garden, 
J Farley and O’Rourke breakfasted together 
alone. It had happened with Lucy, as it happens 
with many people, that the mere utterance of her 
complaint against O’ Rourke had made the grounds 
of it look larger than they had ever looked be- 
fore. She justified her past anger by being an- 
grier still. The more she thought of the matter, 
the warmer she grew about it, and the blacker 
the fascinating Pa- 
triot appeared to her, 
So, for the present at 
least, she flatly re- 
fused to sit at table 
with him, and Aus- 
tin’s protestations 
of O’Rourke’s igno- 
rance of the motives 
of her suspicions did 
but serve to fan her 
anger and her resolve. 
Farley thought his 
wife unequalled 
among women, and 
Mrs. Farley thought 
her husband without 
a rival among men, 
but in spite of this 
they held a decided 
encounter, which re- 
sulted in a few tears 
on the wife’s side, 
and protestations of 
repentance on the 
husband’s, All this, 
however, left them 
precisely where they 
had been. Farley 
would not believe 
that his old friend 
had acted so shame- 
lessly, and Mrs. Far- 
ley would have it that 
he was unfit to asso- 
ciate with honorable 
people. So they 
parted, newly angry, 
and newly regretful. 

It had come to 
pass that the fasci- 
nating Patriot him- 
self had had some 


knowledge of this 
scene. For descend- 
ing from his own 


chamber to the salle 
ad manger, he had to 
pass the door of the 
chamber in which it 
was conducted. His 
footsteps made no 
sound on the bare 
oak floor, for he had 
bought in the village 
a pair of slippers 
soled with matted 
cord — sandals they 
are not, but that is 
the local name for 
them —and wearing 
these, he moved with 
unintentional silence. 
He was passing the 
door when he heard 
his own name pro- 
nounced by Mrs, Far- 
ley. 

“T think him the 


basest man in the 
world,” said Lucy, 
hotly. “He has be- 


haved shamefully to 
Angela, to Mr, Mas- 
kelyne, and to Mrs. 
Spry.” 

He waited a little, 
and heard Austin’s 
voice humming in 
protest against this 
harsh judgment, and 
then, not caring to 
be discovered at such 
a moment, he made 
his way down-stairs. 


“ Listeners hear - 
no anak dia “SHE WAS VERY PRETTILY DRESSED IN A LIGHT MORNING 

ty ae h ‘ ‘d a BRIGHT DEVICES OF FLOWERS 
selves, e said, 1 


a smile which was 
less gay and spon- 
taneous than usual. Here was a coil about a 


very simple matter. He had calculated on An- 
gela’s enmity, for a time at least, but that would 
have mattered little. Their ways would be wide 
apart in all probability. But he had not caleu- 
lated on making an enemy of the wife of his old- 
est and closest friend, a man who not only greatly 
liked him, but a man whom it was useful in a 
thousand ways to know. It taxed him a little to 
meet Austin that morning with a perfect assump- 
tion of his customary manner, but he did it, some- 
how, and no allusion was made between them to 
the talk of last night. 

After breakfast O’Rourke strolled out alone 
and took the road to Houfoy. The morning was 
bright, but the heat of the sun was tempered by 
a pleasant cooling breeze. This breeze seemed to 
vivify his spirit like wine. It was charged with 








* Begun in Hanren’s Bazar No. 29, Vol. XVIII. 








the sweet resinous odors of thousands upon thou- 
sands of pines, from every fissure in whose bark 
distilled a scented transparent tear. He strolled 
on, growing lighter in heart as he went, until, 
half-way to Houfoy, he had made up his mind 
that he could afford to despise all consequences, 
and that Mrs. Spry and her belongings would con- 
sole him perfectly, even if he lost every old friend 
he had in the world. He had doubted at first, but 
he felt sure now that he had made an impression 
on the pretty widow. He took counsel with him- 





gray stone, on the top of which all manner of 
grasses and flowering weeds had taken root, and 
beyond the slope curved a river-bed, the dust on 
its heaped and tumbled stones shining almost 
snow white in the morning sun. He was walk- 
ing along with his hands behind him, and his eyes 
bent to the roadway, when he heard a voice which 
spoke his name, and gave him an actual start. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. O’Rourke,” said the voice, 
and turning swiftly in the direction from which 
it came, he beheld the pretty widow standing in 
the middle of the dry water-course, alone. She 
was very prettily dressed in a light morning cos- 
tume of a faint yellowish tone, with certain bright 
devices of flowers about it everywhere, and she 
wore a peasant’s hat of straw, twisted into a very 
coquettish shape, and bound about with a rich 
silk handkerchief, in which was set a silver brooch. 
The trick of the peasant’s hat she had caught from 
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self, and he determined that he would take the 
very first chance that offered. She at least could 
not know that he knew of her money, and she 
was quite pretty enough and attractive enough 
in her own way to be made love to for her own 
sake. And certainly—he told himself—if ever 
man had had encouragement from a pretty wo- 
man in the world, he had had it. Why should 
he linger? She couldn’t want to marry money. 
She could afford to marry a poor man, What 
she wanted was a position ; and as he thought of 
this, and of the position he himself could secure 
with her wealth to back him, his imagination 
soared to dazzling heights, though he pulled it 
down again resolutely, and harnessed Pegasus to 
the yoke of hard thinking. 

To his left rose a precipitous hill, thickly 
clothed to its summit with beech, pine, and dwarf 
oak. To his right lay a slope, from which the 
road was protected by a thickset squat wall of 
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ABOUT IT 


OF A FAINT YELLOWISH 
EVERYWHERE.” 


TONE, 


Angela, whom 0’ Rourke remembered to have seen 
in precisely such a head-dress. The little widow’s 
petticoats were of the briefest, and showed her 
dainty shoes and trim ankles to great perfection 
Altogether, she had rather the look of an operatic 
or pictorial shepherdess. 

O’Rourke absorbed the charming vision as a 


whole, and without that attention to detail here | 


displayed. He leaped to the broad grass-grown 
top of the low wall, and raised his hat with a 
smile. His wavy reddish hair and his beautiful 
beard and mustache shone in the sun like gold, 
and his handsome face was as gay as a boy’s. It 
is not improbable that he looked as charming to 
the pretty widow as the pretty widow looked to 
him. She came tripping and blushing and smil- 
ing over the stones of the river-bed, and O’ Rourke 
ran down the slope with so excessive an alacrity 
that he failed to notice that it broke suddenly 
away at the foot. Mrs. Spry screamed faintly, 


| 
} 








but O’Rourke, who was too late to stay himself, 
made the necessary leap in safety—it was but 
some nine or ten feet deep, and he had soft turf 
to alight on—and advanced smiling, with his crisp 
hair shining, and his right hand outstretched to 
ward her. 

“ Good-morning, 
encounter—for me.” 

Mrs. Spry had a bouquet of wild flowers in her 
right hand, and a book in her left, but she set 
the flowers in the hollow of her arm, and accept- 
ed O’Rourke’s proffered hand. He held 
longer than the absolute necessities of a morn 
ing salute demanded, and Mrs. Spry blushed and 


” 


he said; “ this is a delightful 


hers 


drooped her eyes before his ardent gaze. He 
had dropped the phrase “for me” after a little 
pause, and there was a something in the tone as 
if he half corrected himself. There was some 


thing in it, too, which seemed to ask an answer 


Mrs. 


Spry gave no 
verbal answer, but 
she blushed and look 
ed down, and per- 

was as 
could be 
of het 





released 


her hand with a sigh 
so slight that it was 
but just L.udible 

‘st 2 lovely 


morning,” he said 
Mrs. Spry looked up 
and assented 


O’Rourke’s face had 


shyly 


gone grave again, 
and was a trifle pale 
She saw this, and 
her heart began to 
flutter somewhat 
Was he going to 
speak already ? 

As a matter of 
fact it was the very 
resolution to speak 


which had made him 
turn But no 
1rrevo- 


pale, 

resolution 1s 
cable until put into 
action, and the tide 
of ebbed 


again in his mind al- 


resolve 


most as suddenly 
it had 
stake was prodigiou 
and the 

proportions so neat 
at hand fairly f 
ened him 


arisen 





view of 


How dare 
he, a mere politician, 
withant ca much ae a 
single penny in the 
world which he could 
really his 


eall own, 


summon insolence 
to ask fora 
share in so vast a for- 
tune? Then the tide 
again, and then 
it ebbed. 
He pale d and flushed 


enough 


rose 


once more 


alternately, and the 
widow razing side- 
ways at him-—for 
they had changed 
their relative posi- 
tions a little saw 
these signs, and read 
at least a part of their 
meaning 

‘You have been 
gatherin« flowers %”’ 
he said, mastering 
himself by an effort, 
but even then hard- 
ly knowing what he 
said, “Quite a 
charming little nose- 


gay.” 
She held it toward 


him, and their hands 


met again The 

small bouquet was 

not tied, and lest the 

flowers should fall 

ie put both hands to 

it, taking her right 

in his left whilst he 

gathered the blos- 

soms together. She 

felt that his hands 

were trembling a lit 

tle, and he bungled 

with the flowers 

oa sence Just then their eyes 
WITH CERTAIN met, the little wid- 
ow’s expressive orbs 


looked almost fright- 
ened, and O'Rourke 


was as white as if he were about to faint, or to 


be hanged, or to lead a forlorn hope He dropped 
the flowers, and took the hand which held the 
book, The little widow let the volume fall be- 


side the fallen blossoms. She drooped her head, 
and the bosom of the pretty morning dress flut 


tered visibly. O’Rourke said not a word, but he 





gave a great slow sigh, and drew her toward 
him by the hands. Then he simply put both 
arms around her, and stooped and kissed her hot 
cheek. Still he said not a word, but his heart 


beat like a hammer, and he 
if to stifle its outrageous riot 


presse d her to him as 

Mrs. Spry’s embarrassment was of an altogeth 
er pleasurable sort, but O'Rourke, even in the 
midst of the triumph which almost intoxicated 
him by its fierceness, was conscious of an uncom- 
fortable side to the situation. For once in his 
life he was at a a lie. He laughed a 
hundred times to think of it later on, when he 


loss fou 
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had got better used to it, but just then the decia- 
ration he wanted to make seemed to stick in his 
throat. An access of hysteria altogether femi- 
nine assailed him, and he had hard work to fight 
against it. 

~* Am I too insolent 2” he said at length. The 
pretty widow did not seem to think so, for she 
stood upon her fallen blossoms with her cheek 
upon his breast, and made no effort to escape. 
“T have loved you from the minute I ever saw 
you.” 

There! 

enough to say after all. 
to feel himself a pretender, or to boggle at a lie, 
vet he bad hung fire at this, and flamed with 
shame when he had spoken it. 


The thing was said, and had been easy 
He was not accustomed 


“Can you—can you love me back a little?” 

His tremor was like the tremor of a lover to 
the little widow’s mind. He played the part bet- 
ter than he knew. 

“Can you? Will you try?” 

He was growing more nerved to the situation, 
and more at home in it. 
Won't vou trv?” 
said the lady in a whisper, shrinking 
Then there was an- 


“Can vou? 
into herself as she spoke. 
other lengthy spell of silence, broken by the near 
clash of a horse’s bells and the crack of a cart 
er’s whip. At these sounds they started guiltily 
apart, and O'Rourke, falling upon one knee, gath- 
ered up the dropped posy and the book, and they 
walked side by side, silently, by the dry water- 
course until they came upon a spot hidden from 
the road, where the remaining stump of a great 
felled beech made a convenient seat. 

“ Shall we sit here for a little while ?” O'Rourke 
asked. The lady seated herself in silence, and 
‘ing that she had taken a place too near the 
centre to allow room for her comparion, moved a 
little, and drew her dress on one side. O’Rourke 
accepted the invitation thus dumbly conveyed, 
and placing one arm around her waist, drew her 
nearer toward him 

“Do you think,” he said, not being able to find 
anything more original to say just then, “ that you 
will be able to learn to love me just a little ?” 

The pretty little woman began to tremble, and 
searching blindly for her handkerchief, found it 
at last, and hiding her face behind it with both 
hands, began to ery. 

“J—I] knew,” she sobbed, “ that it was wicked, 
but I—I loved vou when I saw you at Boston. 
I’ve al-alwavs thought about you since, and when 
I came to Eu-Europe I hoped that 1 should meet 
you 
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The wavs of the human heart are strange, but 
at this confession the f iscinating Patriot experi- 
enced a twinge of shame. For one fleeting sec- 
ond he felt a genuine hate of humbug. 

“T will love you very dearly,” he said, a mo- 

What wae ta pre. 
Nothing, if she could 
always flatter his self-love as well as she had 
done just now 

But he had to go back to his pretenses. Na- 
ture and culture between them had done so much 
for him that he had forgotten how to walk 
straight 

*“] haven't much to offer you,” he said. “I 
am poor, and I can’t give you a grand home.” 

She was in such a flutter at the accomplish- 
ment of all her hopes, so glad and so shaken to 


ment later, and ha meant it 


vent him from loving her ? 


think herself this hero’s heroine, this handsome, 
eloquent, famous, devoted Patriot’s chosen, that 
she was half hysterical. She dropped her hand- 
kerchief from her tear-stained eyes, and clapped 
both hands together like a child, and laughed in 
his face. 

“Why, I've got six million dollars.” 

He felt instantly and swiftly that he had play- 
ed the fool in pretending not to know that she 
was wealthy. The very openness of her statement 
What need had there been 
for so silly a pretense when she had told him her 
own heart so plainly? And with this swift and 
instant sense in his mind he turned the sum into 
English money,and saw that though it was smaller 
than he had fancied, it was prodigious still. But 
he was committed to his useless humbug now, 
and could not go back from it. 

“Six million dollars?” he said, like a man 
amazed, “Twelve hundred thousand pounds ? 
Oh! I am glad I did not know that, or I should 
have never dared to speak. I knew,’ he went 
on, to soften down his blunder, lest it should have 
dangerous consequences later on—“ 1 knew that 
you must have money, and the thought frightened 
me. If I had known the truth, 1 should never 
have dared.” 


seemed to say so. 


“I'm glad, then,” she answered, hiding her face 
in her hands, “ that you didn’t know.” 

“It frightens me still,” he said. 
ly dare to think of it.” 

“But you do love me, don’t you?” she whis- 
pered, shrugging her shoulders with a childish 
shrinking gesture of appeal, and looking up at 
him through her hands 

“ Love you ¥” he cried, and throwing both arms 
around her he drew her to his breast. She lay 
there quite contented, and he, looking over her 
shoulder with a smile that was almost wild, said 
to himself, 1 You have won, Heector— you have 
won. You're a made man—a made man; and 
politics and journalism may go to the devil to- 
gether !” 


“T can scarce- 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue little widow rested her cheek on 0’ Rourke’s 
manly bosom for a long time, and O’Rourke sat 
with both arms about her, triumphing certainly, 
but as yet so shaken by his triumph that he could 
scarcely appreciate it to the full. Many thoughts 
raced through his mind as he sat there, and 
amongst them came the thought of Maskelyne. 

Maskelyne’s great card had not only been play- 
ed, but had won, It seemed now, in face of Mrs. 
Spry’s recent declaration, less of a stroke of gen- 


ius than it had been, for, to O’Rourke’s penetra- | put his arms around her and kissed her, and sud- 





ting mind, it was more than probable that the 
player had fully kuown the value of the card, 
Maskelyne had been aware of the direction in 
which the widow’s thoughts were bent. He had 
heard of her arrival in London, had hastened 
thither himself, with that bald pretense of his 
about an urgent message for Dobroski—what 
should bring Aim with an urgent message for Do- 
broski ?—and had at once set the widow travel- 
ling with his rival. All this was as clear to 
O’ Rourke as the daylight in which he sat with his 
arms round six millions of dollars. He thought 
well of Maskelyne through it all. It was not ev- 
ery rival lover who would choose so pleasant and 
benevolent a method of gaining his own way. 
He blessed his stars that Maskelyne cared for 
Angela. For of the two he preferred the widow, 
even had their fortunes been equal. His ambi- 
tions might have led him to choose the less pleas- 
ing, for Angela lad a hundred times the culture, 
the social aplomb, and the ambition of her friend. 
But then again Mrs. Spry had less character than 
Angela, and would be easier to manage, probably 
more devoted as well as more yielding. 

If the poor little widow could have read the 
thoughts of the heart which beat so near her own, 
her own would have broken outright. But per- 
haps that is a commoner case than we often dare 
to faney, and happily for herself she was igno- 
rant. He had told her that he loved her, and it 
was easy to believe. The very silence now seem- 
ed more eloquent than words. 

At length she made a movement, and O’ Rourke 
released her, but set his right arm about her 
waist, and held one of her hands in his. 

“ We mustn’t sav anything just yet,” she said, 
scarcely daring to look at him. “It’s all so—so 
sudden.” She hid her face in her hands again. 

“That shall all be as you wish,” returned 
O'Rourke, tenderly. “ But you will not keep me 
waiting too long, will you?” He drew her hands 
away from her blushing face and kissed her 
gloved fingers. 
~ “Qh! said Mrs. Spry. ‘I should be ashamed 
to have it known before September.” 

“ And after September ?” said O'Rourke. The 
little widow’s hands had left her face, but at this 
they went back again. There was less affecta- 
tion than nature in all this, and O’Rourke could 
see as much. But he pressed his question. “ And 
after September ?” 

“ As—” she hesitated, and bent her head a lit- 
tle lower. 

“ As—” suggested the triumphant love-maker 
softly, drawing her hands away. 

“ As soon as you like,” she murmured, and he 
caught her fortune to his heart again, taking her 
vielding figure with it. But three short months, 
then, lay between him and the possession of this 
amazing joy—the actual possession of it! 

“IT must get back to the chateau,” she said, ar- 
ranging her hair with her little gloved hands, and 
resettling the coquettishly shaped straw hat. “TI 
don’t know how [ shall face Angela Butler, ’'m 
sure,” she added, between smiling and pouting, 
“ for I know I must be quite a fright.” 

“You are delightful,” said O'Rourke, with a 
charming audacity. 

“Ob, Mr. O'Rourke, liow can you ?” responded 
the pretty widow. 

“Mr. O'Rourke ?” repeated the owner of the 
“No. Call me Heetor.” 

“ Hector,” said the pretty widow, shyly. 

“And IT must call vou—” He did not even 
know her Christian name. He could have laugh- 
ed to think of that, but he was occupied in look- 
ing tender, and in bending over her with a be- 
coming gentle reverence. 

* Julia,” she murmured. “Oh, it is such an 
ugly name! Isn’t it—Hector ?” 

It is a charming name,” he declared. “A 
beautiful name. Don’t abuse it,” he said, with 
an admirable mingling of tender comedy and se- 
riousness. ‘It is to be the dearest name in the 
world—to me.” 

“Tt’s so old-fashioned,” she said, half in earn- 
est, and half to see what he would say in answer. 
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“Why, so is love itself,” returned the gallant 
O'Rourke. “ But neither is the less charming on 
that account. Must you go?” he asked, for she | 
made a movement away from him. “So soon ?” 

‘I don’t know what Angela Butler ’Il think 
already,” she answered. ‘I shall have to fib, I 
know. You won’t tell, will you—Hector ?” 

“Not a word, until you give me leave.” 

“ Don’t come to the chateau to-day,” she begged 
him. “Will you? Beeause if you do I'm sure 
they'll guess, and I wouldn’t have them guess 
just yet for all the world.” 

“| will do whatever you ask me,” said O’Rourke, 
“even if it is to banish myself from your pre- 
sence.” 

As a matter of fact he wanted to be away to 
think. His mind seemed heavy with the weight 
of undigested thought, and he wanted tranquillity 
for the digestive process. 

* But you'll come a little way ?” she said, and 
laying her hand lightly on his arm, she led him 
from the place. ‘“ Am I much of a fright ?” she 
asked him by-and-by. 

“A fright?” said O'Rourke, bending to look 
at her. “Don’t tempt me to say what I really 
think of you.” 

“Oh, Hector,” cried she, “that’s as much as to 
say that I was fishing for a compliment.” And 
she pouted till he kissed her. 

Their way led them by the road Dobroski and 
Angela had once taken. In the beginning of the 
shadow of the pine wood which hid the chateau 
from their view the widow paused. 

“You must say ‘Good-by’ here,” she said. 

“ When shall I see you again ?” he asked ; and 
then, in a pleading voice: “ Let it be soon.” 

“To-morrow,” she answered. “I shall be at 
Janenne to-morrow. * 

She put up her lips to be kissed in as matter- 
of-fact a way as if she had been a child, though 
she blushed very prettily as she did so. O’Rourke 
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denly, with a little ery, she whisked away from 
him, and ran quickly into the shelter of the trees, 
The love-maker, thus abruptly left, stared after 
her until she had disappeared, and then turning, 
started to behold the near figure of an elderly 
man who was walking away, with a firm resolu- 
tion not to have seen anything expressed in the 
very curve of his shoulders, For a minute 
O'Rourke could scarcely believe his eyes, for he 
saw that the slowly retreating figure was that of 
Dobroski, whom he had imagined to be far away 
in London arranging for the destruction of em- 
pires. What could have brought him here ? 

At first it was naturally embarrassing to have 
been caught in such a situation, for there is no- 
thing which love-inaking demands more urgently 
than privacy. O'Rourke was fated that morning 
to experience a variety of unaccustomed emo- 
tions. He was angry at being caught, but he was 
still angrier to find how shy he felt. There are 
admirable boxers who know nothing of what is 
called “ in-fighting.” So long as you are outside 
their guard they punish you dreadfully, and are 
equal to your utmost skill in attack, but once get 
inside the guard, and they go to pieces. This un- 
polished simile may serve to express the relations 
of O'Rourke and the unpleasing emotions. Ex- 
cept by complete surprise, they had little chance 
against him, but he was feeble in resistance when 
onee his guard was broken through. He felt 
ashamed of being so ashamed. 

Dobroski strolled slowly away in the direction 
of Janenne, and O'Rourke stood where the pretty 
widow had left him, and felt curiously foolish 
and incapable. But in a little while, making up 
his mind that he had certainly been seen, and 
resolving to take the matter in the boldest way, 
he marched at a good round pace after the re- 
treating Dobroski, and by-and-by came up with 
him. There was a faint twinkle in the eye of 
the old anarchist, though but for that he was as 
grave as a statue. The mere fact of brisk mo- 
tion seemed to have restored O'Rourke to his 
usual condition. He took the bull by the horns, 

“You saw me a minute or two back, sir ?” 

The twinkle in Dobroski’s eye broadened into 
a smile. 

“Forgive me,” he said. 
you or to be seen.” 

“Tam going to be married, sir,” said O’Rourke. 
“ And that is my business over here. It is a se- 
cret at present, at my future wife’s desire.” 

“JT wish you happy,” said the old man, with 
an almost fatherly look. ‘‘ A good woman is a 
crown unto her husband. If vou have chosen 
well, your wife will not hold you back from the 
great work to which you have set your hand.” 
O'Rourke said nothing, but he listened with an 
air of deference. “1am here,” pursued Dobros- 
ki, “on purpose to see you. Can you give me, 
now, a little of your time ?”’ 

“T am always and entirely at your service, 
Mr. Dobroski,” answered O'Rourke. 

“Let me ask you one question to begin with. 
Did you know the policy of Mr. Frost and his 
associates 2” 

“T have never worked intimately with them,” 
said O'Rourke, “but 1 know their general pol- 
ley.” 

“Do you approve of it ?” 

“So far as I have known it, it has had my 
approval in the main.” 

“Let us come nearer to the point. To come 
to the point itself, they propose to liberate Ire- 
land by causing indiscriminate explosions of dy- 
namite in the great towns of England. Does 
that meet with your approval ?” 

“No. A thousand times no; a thousand thou- 
sand times.” He stopped short in his walk to 
say this,and he spoke the words with energy, al- 
most with passion. 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Dobroski. 
were you kept outside their plans ?” 

“You know better than I, sir,” returned 
O'Rourke, “and have known longer and in a 
more practical way, how difficult it is to guard a 
revolutionary enterprise from a section of its 
friends. I have heard murmurs and whispers 
of this thing, but I have refused to hear more. 
We can not control these people, but they are 
the curse of the Cause. I feared that in the so- 
ciety to which I sent you you would meet some 
of them, but I had hoped that, if you did meet 
them, you would have converted them to a prac- 
tical and reasonable policy.” 

“T have carried one or two with me, and 
amongst them Mr. Frost himself, though he seem- 
ed to abandon his designs with much relue- 
tance.” 

“To be quite frank with you, Mr. Dobroski, I 
have not dared to know these people very close- 
ly. Something of them I have been forced to 
know. I hailed your scheme with hope and 
gladness, because I thought it certain to give 
them a legitimate object, and certain to keep 
them from damaging the Cause. I thought their 
faith in you would inspire them with patience. 
I was sure of it.” 

“We have broken apart,” said Dobroski, 
mournfully, “I have had to tell them that we 
can not work together.” 

O'Rourke sighed and threw his hands abroad 
with a hopeless gesture. They might fight it out 
between them now, but he had to look as if he 
cared for a little longer, and then he would be 
free. He could hear already the perfervid ora- 
tory which would pursue him into his retirement, 
and he knew that it would be powerless to dis- 
turb him for a moment. 

According to his own creed there never had 
been and never would be a patriot in the world 
who would not have been contented with his own 
present prospects. What had he fought for? 
Why endured the dull hours of Parliamentary 
life, the slow, dreary drudgery of party service ? 
For a little money and a little fame, and for the 
fame chiefly because it would bring with it a little 
more money in its turn. Now that he had more 
than he had ever dared to hope for, should he go 
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on drudging? Not he. The very thought was 
laughable. 

Dobroski had brought him something of a sur- 
prise, for he thought the old anarchist ripe for 
anything. He proclaimed the slaughter of ty- 
rants a noble thing, and his plan was to throw 
the whole world into a very whirlpool of fire and 
blood. Beside Dobroski’s programme a little dy- 
namite looked insignificant. The only difference 
was that the dynamite was practical and ready to 
hand, and the whirlpool was a mere nightmare. 
But one was as real as the other to Dobroski, 
and O'Rourke could not appreciate the older 
man’s mental stand-point. 

“‘T have offered them many reasons,” Dobroski 
said, after a pause, during which they had walked 
slowly side by side. “ But there are a hundred 
more. Almost all crime is stupid, and this is 
mad. It justifies tyranny in the world’s eyes, 
and makes the worse the better cause. It urges 
the natural self-love of the tyrant until it grows 
into a passion. It wakes his spies to a supernat- 
ural activity, and so destroys the chances of any 
hopeful combination against the enemy. The 
true policy is silence and a seeming of content, 
quiet preparation, and one blow at the fitting 
hour, They are our worst enemies, tyranny’s 
fastest friends, Ido not know how we can fight 
against them, But that I dare not fail, sir, at 
this twelfth hour, I could lose heart, and let my 
hands fall. But God sits in heaven and speaks 
patience.” 

“Why not have patience altogether?” asked 
O'Rourke. “The thing looks hopeless for the 
time.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, sir!” cried Do- 


broski, “Patience! Let us have patience al- 
ways. But let it go hand in hand with labor and 


with faith. I do wrong to speak dispiritedly. I 
am old, and I have grown feeble with work and 
waiting. Let that excuse me. I spoke un- 
worthily.” 

There was a something of pathos and majesty 
in the old visionary at times like these, but they 
left O'Rourke untouched by any admonition of 
their presence, The two were apart from each 
other, Politics had been a trade with one, and 
a living passion and duty with the other. Yet 
there was enough sense of Dobroski’s reality in 
O’Rourke’s mind to lead him to defer the blow 
he had half meant to deal him. He would not 
say as yet that he abandoned the cause of man- 
kind at large for the cultivation of his own com- 
forts. He would wait for his marriage, and when 
that was once accomplished he would ask for the 
Chiltern Hundreds and go away quietiv. There 
would be an outcry for a moment, but it would 
die after a little while, and he would be left in 
forgetfulness. 

“ At least,” said Dobroski, “ you and I will go 
on working together?” He did not guess the 
current of his compauion’s thoughts—how should 
lie ?—but the silence seemed to hurt him. 

“Yes,” said O'Rourke. He would rather not 
have said it, but it had to be said. “We must 
go on working, win or lose.” 

“And I may trust to you until the end?” the 
old man asked, laying both hands upon him and 
bringing him to a halt. 

O’ Rourke lifted his eyes and looked him in the 
face. “You may trust me,” he said, “ until the 
end,” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ENGLISH PRINCESSES OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


(ier marriage of the youngest of the Queen’s 
daughters seems to end a chapter in the his- 
tory of the royal line—a history that is of some 
importance to others besides courtiers and gene- 
alogists. We are a long way now from the time 
when the marriage of a princess was an affair of 
general moment, in which every member of the 
community felt an interest—when conduits ran 
with wine, and all the bells of all the churches 
rang out with merry clangor; when the Abbey 
was hung with crimson and gold, and every one 
who came was feasted as of right in the king’s 
hall; when the utmost amount of bluff, hilarious 
festivity was extracted from the practice of the 
old popular customs that followed and plagued 
the blushing bride even into the nuptial chamber. 
But if the old jollity and fellowship are gone, the 
cruel indifference is also gone which consigned 
the princess, tenderly reared and cared for, to the 
clutch of some stranger—an unkind and perhaps 
elderly chieftain—to be carried off into strange 
lands and among unknown peoples, quite irre- 
spective of any will of her own in the matter, 

But while serious historians confine their at- 
tention to the ruling powers, and do not concern 
themselves with the joys and sorrows of the 
younger branches, and while even the writers of 
lighter and less laborious compilations draw the 
line at those within direct succession to the throne, 
the story of the loves and marriages of the young- 
er daughters of the British realm still remains 
unwritten. There are princesses, indeed, who have 
altogether escaped notice. 

Who is prepared dogmatically to testify, for in- 
stance, about the daughters of William the Con- 
queror, how many he had or whom they married ? 
to say nothing of the Saxon princesses of the line 
of Cerdic, a long and indistinctly written list— 
fair creatures with their lint-white locks, charm- 
ing in themselves, but as wives rather a doubtful 
possession. They had a way of flying to convents 
or enveloping themselves in a quite inconsistent 
celibacy. Or if the woman were not all ice, she 
was all fire, passion, and revenge,and ready to 
sheathe a dagger in the heart of rival or of neg- 
lectful lover. 

In those early days, indeed, there was not that 
rigid adherence to genealogical limits which the 
policy of the ruling families of Europe has since 
imposed on its members. William the Conqueror 
no doubt owed something of the rude force of his 
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nature and the stern common-sense that was his 
great characteristic to the lineage of the tanner 
of Falaise. And the Plantagenets, if tradition is 
to be credited, inherited the fire of their nature 
from a still more extraordinary source. The fa- 
ther of Geoffrey Plantagenet wedded a wife, 
writes an old chronicler, “only for her beauty. 
He wist not whence she came, nor of what kin- 
dred she was. Seldom would she come to churel, 
but never abide the sacre,” or consecration of the 
Host; “and when this was noted of her husband, 
one day he bade four of his knights that they 
should hold her to her place through the mass. 
And this they did; but a little before the sacre 
she flew from them out of the window, and the 
children that were on her left hand she bore with 
her, and the others on her right she left behynde 
her.” King Richard was wont to say, with refer- 
ence to his strange great-grandmother, that no 
wonder they that came of such kindred were each 
contrary to the other, adding, with a cheerful in- 
difference to the future of himself and kindred, 
that they were all destined to return to the place 
whence they had come. Certainly all the Plan- 
tagenets had a considerable spice of the presumed 
maternal ancestry about them—of this Princess 
of the House of Darkness; but such share as 
may have fallen to their descendants has been so 
far mixed and diluted as no longer to form an 
objectionable element. 

The Plantagenets, it will be remembered, owed 
their title to the English crown to marriage with 
a princess, a titular empress, indeed, although her 
first marriage to the emperor of the period seems 
to have been more formal than real. Anyhow, 
the emperor, it is said, put her away, not for her 
fault, but from a desire to assume the hermit's 
cowl. This desire, according to the same monk- 
ish tradition, he accomplished in the neighbor- 
hood of Chester, where he occupied the cell left 
vacant by Harold Infelix. 

There are missing princesses, too, among the 
daughters of Henry the Second, whose wife, the 
fair and jealous Eleanor, brought him six noble 
daughters, of whom only three are fully accounted 
for. These three, however, established for them- 
selves a footing in history by marrying kings or 
reigning dukes, the most important being the 
marriage of Matilda to Henry the Lion, one of 
the powerful and prolific race of Guelfs, from 
whom spring our present royal family. The story 
of a countess of the house of Guelf who had as 
many children as there are days of the year, three 
of whom were born together in a vear of our Lord 
unknown, may be put aside as a humorous exag- 
geration. But the son of an English princess and 
the Guelf became the first Duke of Brunswick— 
a title which, after all these centuries of exist- 
ence, seems likely to be merged in the possessions 
of the Hohenzollerns. 

We are not certain either whether all King 
John’s daughters have been duly accounted for. 
They were children at their much-abused father’s 
death, and the duty of marrying them to good 
advantage fell upon their brother, Henry the 
Third, who found a husband for the eldest in the 
Scotch king, Alexander the Second, while the 
youngest made a more brilliant but hardly more 
fortunate match with the Emperor Frederick the 
Second. The intermediate daughter pleased her- 
self by marrying a subject, the rising and power- 
ful Earl of Pembroke, to whom, however, the al- 
liance brought only evil fortune. The barons 
resented the match extremely. The king had 
wasted a princess by permitting her to marry 
one of their order when she might have been 
utilized in obtaining an ally abroad. Anyhow, 
the earl was murdered some two years after his 
marriage, and his widow bestowed herself in the 
most hasty and inconsiderate manner upon Simon 
de Montfort, the famous champion of the aristo- 
cratic, as opposed to the royal, party. 

Of Henry’s own daughters by Eleanor of Prov- 
ence, the elder married her cousin, Alexander of 
Scotland, while the younger, whose name, Bea- 
trice, excites some interest in this connection, 
was bestowed upon John, Duke of Bretagne. 
This latter was a marriage which seems to have 
been happy enough during the short time it last- 
ed, but Beatrice, after bringing her husband sun- 
dry children, died at an early age. 

‘Another generation now appears, and the little 
group of princesses the children of Edward the 
First and his faithful, much-loved wife, Eleanor. 
Of these only Joan excites our interest—Joan, 
who was born at Acre, while husband and wife 
were there crusading for the Holy Land. This 
young woman had a fair share of the willful char- 
acter of the Plantagenets, without their overween- 
ing pride, and after her first marriage, a sufficient- 
ly suitable match, with Gilbert, Earl of Glouces- 
ter, she married her deceased hushand’s squire or 
steward, Ralph Monthemer. Such a thing was 
then deemed monstrous, unheard-of, that a prin- 
cess of the royal house should marry a simple 
squire, and those about the king proposed to 
punish the audacious fellow with a traitor’s doom. 
But the stout squire had carried himself so brave- 
ly in the Scottish wars that the king forgave him, 
and we may hope that the pair lived happily ever 
after. “A ful holy woman was the lady of Acre” 
—so writes one of the chroniclers, though his chief 
reason for the statement was that the body of the 
princess was found in a perfect state fifty-two 
years afterward. She was buried in the Chureh 
of the “Fréres Austines” at Clare, in Suffolk, 
which is, or was recently, used as a barn. 

The unhappy Edward the Second had two 
daughters, the younger of whom was Joan, who 
was given in marriage by her brother, the third 
Edward, to David, King of Scotland, and was deri- 
sively nicknamed by the Scots, Joan Makerpeace. 
An honorable title we should think it now, but 
scarcely so regarded by the Scot of the period. 
Joan took with her to Scotland, as part of her 
dower, the regalia of Scotland, still proudly ex- 
hibited in Edinburgh Castle, but she did not take 
back the coronation stone which her brother had 
promised to restore, but which the English people 

















preferred should remain in Westminster Abbey. 
But the black cross of Scotland went back, the 
morsel of the true cross which gave its name 
originally to Holyrood Abbey, and many other 
valuable relics. The royal bridegroom was only 
seven years old, and in spite of her title, Princess 
Joan could have had little peace in her wedded 
life. After a long exile in France, the young pair 
came to their kingdom, and Joan saw her hus- 
band taken prisoner at the battle of Neville’s 
Cross, after which he remained a captive for 
eleven years. Nor did any children come to bless 
the union, and thus the house of Bruce came to 
an end, and the Stuarts grasped the uneasy crown 
of Scotland, 

Of the five little princesses who came to Ed- 
ward the Third and Philippa we hear very little. 
There were plenty of stout sons, who promised to 
place the Plantagenet race beyond the fear of 
extinction, and thus the future of the daughters 
of the house became of less national moment. 
Their history may be dug in fragments out of 
wardrobe accounts, or be found lurking in pipe- 
rolls—here a dry bone, as it were, and there a 
stray lock of hair from once abundant tresses, as 
when an old tomb is explored, but little else. The 
heroine of the period is Countess Joan, the fair 
Maid of Kent, the king’s cousin, and the daughter 
of that Earl of Kent who was treacherously led 
into the toils of his enemies at Corfe Castle. This 
royal lady’s wedding adventures are rather curi- 
ous. No longer was the princess of the period 
brought up in seclusion and cloistral simplicity. 
Young Countess Joan, not overrich—for the earl- 
dom of Kent was worth little more than forty 
pounds a year, and other possessions had been 
escheated—and altogether rather a waif and stray 
among princesses, had been brought up in the 
household of William Montague, Earl of Salisbury. 
And here she met a fine young fellow, one of the 
earl’s household, Thomas Holand, of a Lancashire 
family, not in any way distinguished, who fell deep- 
ly in love with fair Joan, and persuaded her to 
some form of betrothal, which the indiscreet young 
couple persuaded themselves was as good as a 
formal marriage. Presently Holand was called 
away to the French wars, where he signalized him- 
self greatly, especially at Cressy, where he had 
chief command in the van of Prince Edward’s 
army, and while he was away, Joan, who, with her 
beauty and bonhomie, had a fair share of fickle- 
ness and of freedom of manner, was persuaded 
by the Earl of Salisbury to contract herself to him. 

So when Sir Thomas Holand returned, with all 
his honors upon him and full of lover-like ardor, 
he found his young wife actually the wife of an- 
other—and a very powerful other—who decided- 
ly refused to part with her. Sir Thomas, how- 
ever, appealed to the ecclesiastical courts, and 
finally to the Pope, who gave judgment in his 
favor, with restitution of conjugal rights: a judg- 
ment in which the earl finally acquiesced, and 
Joan, who was ready to be the spoil of the vic- 
tor, whosoever he might be, returned contented 
to her first love. Both Holand and the fair 
Joan were in high favor with the Black Prince, 
and the former soon had assigned to him suffi- 
cient honors and revenues. He was made Lieu- 
tenant and Captain-General of the Dukedom of 
Brittany, with full possession of all the revenues 
of the duchy, and afterward, also Governor of 
the Channel Islands, with other charges and 
trusts of importance. Sir Thomas died leaving 
Joan still young and handsome, and she present- 
ly married the Black Prince, who had long been 
enamored of his cousin, and, as everybody knows, 
she became the mother of Richard the Second. Her 
children by Holand were raised to the highest hon- 
ors in the English peerage, and scandal of recent 
days has made free with her character and that 
of her husband, and attributed the extraordinary 
favors he received to unworthy causes. But 
Joan, before she died, gave directions that she 
should be buried by the side of her first husband 
—a silent and potent testimony in her favor as a 
faithful wife. 

With the rise to power of the House of Lan- 
caster we see traces of a more politic and cun- 
ning hand in the disposal of the royal princesses, 
They were no longer wasted, but their alliances 
were made to serve the turns of foreign policy. 
One of Henry the Fourth’s daughters married 
Louis of Bavaria, the Elector Palatine, and an- 
other was sent in one of the king’s ships to Den- 
mark to marry the king, who was but a small 
youth, and still under his mother’s tutelage. But 
here occurs a considerable hiatus in princesses. 
The cruel broils of the Wars of the Roses inter- 
vene, and at last we come to a royal princess— 
Elizabeth, the last direct representative of the 
House of York—who, in her youth and inexpe- 
rience, was selected to marry the chilly valetudi- 
narian King Henry the Seventh. 





SOME HOME-MADE HOLIDAY 
GIFTS. 
I. 
A T this season there arises in many minds the 
sometimes troublesome, and yet pleasant, 

question, “ What shall I make for Christmas ?” 

To the masculine members of society this is 
not a disturbing thought, since they have, in 
any case, no resource but to buy, and seem usu- 
ally to enjoy a Christmas Eve onslaught upon the 
shops rather than a more deliberate selection. 

But the larger proportion of womankind every- 
where, from grandmamma down to the little eight- 
year-old, prefer to make at least a few of their 
Christmas gifts, and to these the following sug- 
gestions may not be unacceptable. The range of 
articles described is wide enough to enable every 
one to select the style of work best suited to 
her capacity and taste; and if the directions 
are followed exactly, there should be no difficul- 
ty in obtaining a satisfactory result. 

THE PITCHER PINCUSHION, 


This costs but a trifle, as it can be made 





of small odds and ends of silk or satin (satin 
is the prettier), or of either one of these com- 


bined with velvet. It is made usually in two 
colors, but if the pieces to be used are not 
large enough to admit of having the entire pin- 


cushion in this style, make a harlequin pitch- 
er, with every piece different; if taste is used 
in combining the colors, this is often pret- 
tier than the others. The one described is of 
pink and blue. Out of thick writing-paper, or 
eard-board so thin that it will bend without 
cracking, cut six pieces the exact shape of Fig. 
1. Cover three of these with pink satin and 








Fie. 1. 


three with blue, simply basting them smooth- 
ly as for patchwork. Cut four pieces like Fig. 2, 
and two pieces like Fig. 8, covering them in the 
same way, an even number of each color. Now 
overhand the large pieces neatly together, with 
the right sides laid 
next each other, 
using the color of 
sewing silk that will 
show least. Put first 
a pink, then a blue, 
and so on, and when 
each two are joined, 
push them right side 
outinto shape. Leave 
the last side open, | 
that you may work 
more easily upon the 
rest of the pitcher. | 

Sew the two forms of 

Fig. 3 together at the | 
sides marked A, and 
overhand them 
to whichever end of 

Fig. 1 you may select for the top. Put them on 
so that the pink comes above the blue and the 
blue above the pink; they form the spout of the 
pitcher. Sew the forms of Fig. 2 on in the same | 
way, alternately, and join all these upper pieces | 
at the sides also. When this is done the pitcher | 
begins to take shape. | 
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Fie. 3. 


Cut one piece of card-board like Fig. 4, cover 
with pink satin, and overhand it on to the lower 
edges of Fig. 1 to form a bottom. This and 
the open side, which can now be closed, have to 
be overhanded on the right side as neatly as pos- 
sible. 

When card-board is used for the foundation, 
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Fie. 4, 


do not run your needle through it in covering the 
pieces, as the holes will lump up afterward and 
look badly; catch the satin together with threads 
at the back. 

Now fill the pitcher with bran, packing it down 
as tightly as possible, and when full, cover the top 
with a piece of blue satin cut roughly to fit the 
shape. Leave open a little corner of this top 
covering, and at the last stuff in as much bran as 
possible with the end of your finger, so that it 
will round prettily over the top. Sew pink che- 
nille around the top for a dittle finish, and have 
the joining come at the seam opposite the spout, 
so that the handle will cover it. The handle is 
made of ribbon wire doubled together (the single 
is not strong enough) to form a strip about ten 
inches long. Cover this first with old silk or 
muslin, and then twist around it pink and blue 
chenille so as to give a striped appearance. Then 
bend the wire into the shape of a handle, and 
fasten one end at the top edge exactly opposite 
the spout, and the other just above the curve of the 
lower part of the pitcher. Tie pink and blue bows 
of narrow satin ribbon at top and bottom of the 
handle. Fill the top quite closely with pins driven 
in to the heads, and stick a row of them around 
the middle of the pitcher where the sides and top 
pieces join. 

The success of this novel little cushion depends 
upon the accuracy with which the shapes are cut, 
the neatness of the joining, and the thoroughness 
with which the pitcher is stuffed. 


A ROUND SILK BAG, 


Take half a yard of orange-colored surah or 
China silk, and cut from it as large a circular 
piece as possible 
and edge it with “ Oriental” or some other deli- 
cate white lace about a finger wide. 


Hem this neatly all around, 


Then, two 
inches above the hem on the right side, sew around 
the circle a thin ribbon or silk braid, to serve as 
a casing for the drawing-strings. These may be 
either of white silk braid or ribbon, and an open- 
ing should be made in the casing at opposite sides 
of the cirele, so that the strings may be double. 
When the strings are drawn up, the outer rim of 
surah, with its edging of lace, will fall outside the 
bag, making a pretty finish. This is an extremely 
dainty bag, and very easily and quickly made. . 

For the young lady or gentleman who plays 
lawn tennis, no more acceptable or appropriate 
gift can be found than the 


RACQUET CASE. 

This requires three-eighths of a yard of double- 
width felt,and any desired color may be used. 
To avoid mistake, first cut out in paper a pattern 
the exact shape and size of your racquet, but half 
an inch larger all around, and a trifle longer in 
the handle to allow for shrinkage in working. 
Then cut two similar shapes from the felt—one 
for the Dach, whach ic and the other. upon 
which the design is to be worked, for the front 


plain 


Any design may be stamped or transferred upon 
this. 
which may be transferred with impression-paper, 
and only part of them used if desired. A pretty 
one represents a net spreading across the racquet 
and down the handle, and upon this are grouped 
four racquets and balls 


Many such are published in various papers, 


An ingenious person 


might draw such a design for herself. The net is 
outlined in light gray linen carpet thread. The 
racquets are in shades of gold and dark brown 
embroidery silk, worked solidly in Kensington 
stitch ; and the gut strings are ol dull yellow 
button-hole twist, waxed The best way is to 


copy the colors of a racquet. The balls are work- 


ed also in solid Kensington stitch with white em- 
broidery silk. 

When this or any other design you may select 
flat the 
Usea moderately hot 


is completed, press it smooth and on 


wrong side upon a blanket 


irov, and if necessary a damp cloth, with a dry 
one between it and the felt. Cut a strip of felt 
long enough to go all around the racquet case, 
about an inch and a half wide where it goes 


around the main part, ind widening to about two 


inches for the handle; this allows quarter-inch 
seams only Stitch this strip around the front 
wrong side, and then stitch 


other edge of the strip in the 


of the case on the 
to the 

Put a square piece in at the end of 
the handle, and leave the large end of the case 
open where the front joins the strip. 


the back 
Same Way. 


This is 


For the lin- 
ing make of some contrasting shade of silesia 


where the racquet is to be put in. 


a case the exact shape and size of the felt one, 
and put it inside the other 
in felt 
turning the felt case wrong side 
the other over it. 
hold it fast, and then 
again. 


so that the seams go 
This cah be best 
out and fitting 


in several places to 


toward the done by 
Sew it 
turn the case right side out 


The top opening is tied with two sets of 


ribbons, and a ribbon is carried from half-wav 
up the handle to one side of the opening to hang 
the case up by 

FAN WALL-POCKET. 


Che Ip, effective, and quickly made, and useful 
as a receptacle for slippers, papers, or anything 
else, down to a duster. Cover one side of a com- 
mon palm-leaf fan with bright cretonne, just turn- 
ing the edges over upon the other side, and bast- 
ing at first 
about twenty-five inches long, and deep enough 


Take a straight piece of the same 


to reach three-quarters up the fan from the bot- 
tom. Turn a hem, and gather it into a ruffle 
with two rows of stitching an inch from the top 
Baste this across the fan, gathering it in at the 
bottom, and leaving it rather loose across the top, 
like a pocket. Let the raw edges turn over on to 
the wrong side, and cover that with a pic ce of the 
Turn 
the edges in all around, and hem it down upon 
the raw edges of the front pieces close to the rim 
of the fan. 
small brass curtain ring at the top to hang it by. 
Sew a bow of satin ribbon in two or three colors 
at the point where the handle joins the fan, 


same cretonne cut the shape of the fan. 


Cover the handle also, and fasten a 
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OUR HALLOWEEN. 
By EMILY F. WHEELER. 

F there is anything trying in this world, it is to 
be betwixt and between. If you are absolute- 

ly poor, you can take in sewing or washing, and 
no one expects anything of you; and if you have 
a proper income, you can live up to people’s ex- 
pectations. But if you are the unhappy owner 
of a big old house that came to you from your 
grandfather who was a great man in his day, if 
you have rich relations whose money does you no 
sort of good, and rich friends whose social kind- 
nesses only ruin you, why, then you are badly off. 

That was our condition. We had the old home- 
stead, a delightful rambling brick, with ancient 
mantels high as Haman in all the rooms, and a 
stately hall and solid oak floors and quaint fur- 
niture. We had rich aunts and cousins galore. 
And there we were, mamma, Grace, and I, living 
from hand to mouth, one might say, on a little 
interest money, and such scraps as our boy Fritz 
could send us from the West, where he had gone 
to retrieve the family fortunes. But as we were 
Judge Tracy’s grandchildren, and mamma an El- 
don, they still made something of us in Elstowe 
society, and for our sakes mamma hadn’t the 
heart to refuse their civilities, though her pride 
suffered that she could not return in kind. We 
were not shoddy poor. We wore our old gowns 
frankly, and had mamma been willing we would 
have earned our living fairly and had some new 
ones. But neither of us was strong, and she 
wanted us at home, and Fritz wouldn’t hear of it. 
“Somebody must keep up the traditions of gentle 
blood,” he would say, oracularly, when we sighed 
over the impossibility of making the silver pa- 
per cover the basket. “To rush into the vulgar 
struggle for bread and butter, to contend for a 
place with a horde of common people, and win a 
beggarly living by doing mean work, I don’t want 
my sisters to do that so long as I can support 
them. Andif you need a new bonnet, Grace, why, 
here’s five dollars, and perhaps your clever fingers 
can piece it out, for I’m nearly broke,” which, in- 
deed, was Fred’s chronic condition. “ Gertrude’s 
writing,” he went on, magnanimously, “is quite 
another thing. Work like that, which means tal- 
ent and culture and tact, I don’t object to.” 

“ But it’s a vulgar struggle, like all the rest,” 
I said, perversely; for with all my seribbling 1 
couldn’t, when I balanced accounts at the end of 
the year, make out much profit over the postage 
and paper. ‘“ There’s a dreadful surplus, Fritz, 
in that market. I shouldn't find the avenues to 
floor-scrubbing so crowded. Oh, I don’t mean 
that I want to,” I added, at sight of mamma’s 
horrified face. 

“T should hope not. A Tracy!” mamma said, 
with dignity. 

“That is the worst of it,” I said, gloomily. “If 
For indeed we 
all felt at times the burden of grandfather’s 
name, That and the family traditions and the 
stately old house seemed to make wider demands 
on us socially than we could meet. For if we 
kept out of debt—and at any cost we would do 
that—there was no surplus left for the generous 
hospitality we should have liked to exercise. In 
vulgar parlance, we couldn’t afford company. 

Here now was Halloween impending, and the 
girls of our set wanting a frolic, and our great 
rooms with their lovely fire-places the very place 
for it, and yet—and yet there were the bills to 
come in at the end of the month; and with Aunt 
Hard from the city visiting us, and eating her 
way through all the dainties we could furnish 
her invalid appetite, they would not, certainly, be 
smaller than usual. And there were the new 
gowns wanted for winter, and the rug before the 
sitting-room fire which must be renewed, and the 
magazine subscriptions which were our one ex- 
travagance, and the coal and pew-rent, and where, 
with all this, was the money for our party to 
come from ? 

“If Fritz would only send us some,” Grace 
sighed 

“But he never does when we want it fearful- 
ly,” answered. “You might as well wish he’d 
strike a rich lead—that’s the phrase he’s always 
using—and come home a millionaire.” 

“T shouldn't care for a million,” said Grace. 
“We could be very comfortable on a hundred 
thousand.” 

“Only there’s as much chance of Fritz getting 
one as the other. Luck doesn’t run in the Tracy 
blood nowadays. He has had nothing but trou- 
ble ever since he went there.” 

“ At least,” mamma said, “ he’s had one piece 
of good luck—his partner, as he calls him. [I re- 
member the Reddicks of Carrington, a nice fam- 
ily, though never rich; and this young man must 
be exceptionally able, to judge from Fritz’s let- 
ters.” 

“Oh, he thinks he’s nice now,” I said, perverse- 
ly. “He hasn’t known him long. It would be 
just like Fritz’s luck to have him turn out a ras- 
eal,and run away with all their savings, as the 
partner did in the last novel Tread. You re- 
member it, Grace; it was Prudence.” 

“ You read too many novels, Gertrude,” mam- 
ma said, severely. “To say such a thing of a 
Reddick! Honor and honesty are in the blood, 
and you've only to look at the photograph Fritz 
sent to see the absurdity of your speech,” 

And at that I would have changed the subject, 
for the truth was that photograph which stood 
even now on the mantel before us had had a 
strange fascination for me ever since it came, six 
weeks before. The two were taken together; I 
could always pretend it was Fritz in his bandit 
beard and sombrero that I was admiring; but I 
knew it was the other, the tall young Goth, with 
the smile in his eves and the firm lines of mouth 
and chin. Fritz had written a good deal about 
him; he was the more practical one, and what 
little suecess Fritz had had, had come since they 
joined forces. 

“Poor, but honest,” Gracie said, pensively. 


we were plain Browns, now—” 





“ Rich, but honest, would suit our times better. 
Ah! think, True, if just for once our troubles 
could come to an end as they always do in sto- 
ries! Fritz’s mine is like the Little Quickgain, 
and while we are in the midst of our frolic he 
walks in and tells us he has made his fortune, 
and we are—” 

“He’s much more likely to walk in with a 
broken head,” I interrupted, “or to telegraph 
for mamma in the midst of the festivities be- 
cause he’s ill. But, for that matter, we haven’t 
the party yet.” 

“Oh, but we must have it; it’s a foregone con- 
clusion when one bas such a house as _ this. 
Fency roasting nuts on this hearth, and rum- 
maging the chests upstairs for ancient finery to 
parade in—though, to be sure, there’s very little 
left—and going down the cellar stairs backward, 
with the door of the old wine-room open, of 
course, and trying the well charm at midnight 
over our old sweep! And we’rein debt to every 
one, too; so you see we really must do it,” 

“ But unless Fritz sends us something—and he 
hasn’t sent a dollar in the last two months—” 

“The more chance that he will now,” Grace 
answered. “And then there are your ships at 
sea, Gertrude. Some of them may come in.” 

“With return freight in the way of postage,” 
I said, trying to laugh. 

However, it is, as the French say, the unex- 
pected that arrives; and there really did, a week 
later, come a check for a story sent two years be- 
fore, and long since, I supposed, filed away into 
nothingness. It was a plain pointing of Provi- 
dence to our Halloween frolic, and two days later 
we sent out the cards Grace’s clever fingers had 
painted—an old hag stirring a caldron, while an 
owl watched from a withered branch above. That 
was prophecy of the witching time we meant to 
have, 

It was great fun bringirg in the autumn leaves 
and grasses to fill the vases, and framing the pic- 
tures anew in long sprays of vivid five-leaved ivy 
and bitter-sweet berries, with here and there a fat 
pussy-tail to balance their wavering lines; great 
fun to plan out the supper with our mainstay on 
such occasions, lame old Dinah, sure that the cof- 
fee and oysters from her hand would be as near 
perfection as one ever gets them in this world; 
great fun, too, to drag mamma into our mystifica- 
tions, and make her our faithful ally in every- 
thing. We were so absorbed that we forgot to 
worry that no letter came from Fritz that week, 

We had asked just a round dozen of girls, and 
you can fancy the frolic when they were all gath- 
ered round that deep fire-place. Edith Standish 
Jed in everything, and what she couldn’t think of 
in the way of fun was really not worth mention- 
ing. She was looking her prettiest too, which 
was saying a good deal for any one as pretty as 
she; and I remember thinking, as she knelt be- 
fore the fire ranging the chestnuts on the broad 
hearth, her face flushed with the heat, her fair 
hair tossing on her forehead, and her dark eyes 
full of laughter, that any one who could see her 
now wouldn’t believe her, as people generally did, 
cold and proud, and the express essence of aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness. We were always a little 
afraid of Edith, though she was as nice as possi- 
ble to us, for hadn't she great-great-grandfathers, 
and a European education, and seasons in New 
York, and more money than she could use? And 
didn’t she throw scorn on all her admirers and 
keep common people at a royal distance, her very 
religion being of the highest and most aristocratic 
type? But she really was good when one learn- 
ed to know her; bright and sweet and gentle; 
only it was seldom she let one see that side. 
She pleased mamma, and her liking was returned 
with interest by Edith, who, indeed, was fonder 
of her, apparently, than of the rest of us. But 
then she was an orphan, and mamma had very 
nice motherly ways with her. 

“You must try the looking-glass,” we had said 
to her, and she had promised, laughing, only stip- 
ulating that she might go round the house instead 
of down the cellar stairs, where she feared she 
would fall. 

“Ugh!” May Barton said. “It would be worse 
than the cellar to me—this great house, with all 
the nooks and crannies where one could lie-in 
wait. There’s that place between the bay-window 
and the side door and the corner by the porch, 
and—” 

“It’s not a ghost you’re afraid of, then,” Edith 
said,a little haughtily. “Do you fancy any one 
would dare to interrupt our frolic that way ?” 

“If they do,” May answered, laughing, “I’ve 
no doubt you can turn them to stone with a 
glance; but I'm not equal to that. Fancy”—this 
lower to me—“if it should be Quiney Meredith.” 
For every one knew he was one of her scorned 
adorers. 

“ Oh, he would not dare,” I said, quickly. “ He’s 
far too much of a gentleman.” 

“He might hide himself in one of those places 
and look over her shoulder, you know. He’s very 
much in love, and all’s fair on Halloween. The 
truth is, Edith Standish isn’t likely to forget her 
pride, unless fate just throws her into some one’s 
arms.” 

May was a little goose, of course, but I confess 
her words troubled me. I should have liked to 
send Dinah out for a preliminary inspection; but 
of course that was not to be thought of. The 
house was rambling and full of projections and 
crannies, and we were too much nineteenth-cen- 
tury girls to really expect interference from any- 
thing but flesh and blood. But our place was 
down toward the main street of Elstowe, not far 
from the new railway; and what if some street 
boy should see our lighted windows, and divin- 
ing our mischief, creep upon us unawares? = It 
would be a fright, at least, and for our stately 
Edith an annoying experience. 

“Perhaps you had better not try it,’ mamma 
said, as the hands of the tall clock were nearing 
midnight and Edith was making ready. “ You— 
you might slip on the stones.” 


’ 





But Edith only laughed and wound closer the 
pretty white scarf about her head. “Give me 
the glass now,” she cried, “and all of you stay 
back. You know the charm is lost if you peep. 
And don’t get anxious if ’m gone some minutes. 
I don’t believe I can make the circuit in less than 
five, if I do it with proper gravity. Two minutes 
to midnight! I shall be by the south porch at 
the witching moment.” 

With that we opened the door, and she stepped 
out solemnly backward, mamma interrupting her 
incantation with a last charge to mind the broken 
step. Then we shut the door and went back, and 
somehow we were all suddenly silent and sober, 
and when the clock tolled its twelve slow strokes 
it was really funereal. It was all nonsense, of 
course; but I couldn’t help thinking of the other 
girls who, in years agone, might have gone out of 
that door on the same errand, and it sent a shiver 
over me. 

“Tf she sees nothing,” mamma said, breaking 
the silence with an evident effort, “and of course 
she will see nothing, she’s to be an old maid—a 
fate one can’t fancy for Edith Standish. It’s ab- 
surd,” she added, trying to laugh, “ but you girls 
have turned my head a little, I think. I wish we 
could hear her steps or her voice. It’s really 
getting too—” 

And just then we did hear it—a sudden sharp 
ery. “She has fallen!” mamma said, and forget- 
ting all about the charm, she rushed to the south 
door, and we all after her in a frightened flock. 
For a minute we couldn’t rightly see anything in 
the shadow of the porch ; then we made out Edith, 
half in the arms of a tall figure, whom in turn 
another tall one was supporting. But before we 
could shriek, Edith had released herself, and a fa- 
miliar voice cried to us, “ Mamma, girls, don’t you 
know me?” 

Of course it was Fritz. 

“But in the name of common-sense,” mamma 
cried, “how did you come here, Fritz? Edith, 
are you hurt ?” 

“T slipped on the stones,” Edith said, stepping 
up on the porch, and in the light from the fire 
within we could see how proud was her head. 
“T was falling, when—” 

“When I caught her,” Fritz finished. “That 
is, as well as I could with one arm. And as the 
glass is broken, and the charm with it, I suppose, 
perhaps Miss Standish can pardon the imperti- 
nence,”’ 

He was as cool as she; but as we fell back, and 
he stepped after her into the room, we saw sud- 
denly that he was very white, and oue arm hung 
in a sling. 

“ Tt’s nothing,” he declared—* nothing to make 
a fuss over, mamma. I always was unlucky, you 
know, so a little more or less don’t matter. I shall 
be all right in a minute.” For he dropped down 
rather hurriedly in an arm-chair as he present- 
ed his companion—his partner, of course—to 
mamma, 

And in a minute or two Mr. Reddick had ex- 
plained the whole thing. Ten days before, Fritz 
had broken his arm, the last of a series of mis- 
fortunes, as we divined. He had been homesick 
before, and this decided him to come East, and 
as Reddick had business of his own, and hardly 
liked him to travel alone, he had come with him. 
And the night being so fine, they had walked from 
the station. 

“ And, really,” Fritz finished, with a faint. at- 
tempt at a laugh, “I don’t think we frightened 
Miss Standish more than she did us. The house 
was dark on this side, you see, and she came out 
of that niche between the porch and the bay- 
window, and with her white dress and her mut- 
tering—well, I certainly thought it the family 
ghost, if we have one. And then, just as we 
stepped back, she cried out and slipped, and—” 

“Tt’s about what we might have expected from 
you,” mamma said, between laughing and crying. 
“Tm only thankful it’s not a broken head. And 
we are deeply grateful to Mr. Reddick for com- 
ing with you,” she added, smiling her sweetest 
upon the tall fellow, who, so summarily present- 
ed to a score of strangers, was standing silent 
and a little embarrassed. Mamma gave me a 
glance, as she turned to attend Fritz, which I knew 
commended him to my care. But I was embar- 
rassed too—one doesn’t expect a photograph to 
walk off the mantel in the very midst of your 
girlish incantations—and for some reason that 
seemed to recover him, and presently we were 
chatting amicably, and the broken circle had gath- 
ered once more about the hearth, when old Dinah 
appeared to announce the delayed supper. 

Fritz could not come to the table, but he watch- 
ed us from the lounge in the next room, and 
through all the talk and laughter I saw that 
Edith Standish’s proud head turned now and then 
toward him, as if she wanted to see and would 
not let herself. I remembered then that when 
we were children—and, indeed, beyond that—she 
and Fritz had always been such good friends. 
And I thought, a little bitterly, I confess, that if 
that mine would only turn out as mines always 
did in stories, a perfect bonanza, there might be 
some hope for Fritz. He was much too proud to 
say anything as long as he was poor, and yet the 
more | thought of it, the more I felt sure he cared 
for her, and that it was for her sake he had gone 
West instead of taking a certain position Uncle 
Eldon had offered him. It was not a position 
of much value, but it would have been a modest 
certainty, only youth and desire never weigh that 
against the chances of speculation. He had meant, 
perhaps, to come back like the Fairy Prince, and 
lay himself and his fortune at our White Cat 
princess’s feet. Instead, he returned with a bro- 
ken arm and a probable ruin to offer his goddess. 

“And did you see them in the glass?” May 
Barton asked, teasingly, of Edith, just before we 
left the table. 

“She couldn’t see both of tuem,” Grace said, 
coming to the rescue, for Edith blushed enchant- 
ingly at the question, “and of course she won’t 
tell us which. That would break the charm.” 





“The charm broke with the glass,” mamma 


said, with dignity. ‘But, for that matter, the 
whole thing is pure nonsense, and I should be 
sorry if any one of us should take it seriously.” 

There was an instant’s silence. You may not 
mean to take these things to heart, but it’s too 
bad to be warned as if you had; and then, as 
mamma relieved things by breaking up the table, 
Edith Standish said low to her, bending suddenly 
her proud head, “Dear Mrs, Tracy, don’t think 
too badly of me, but I—I hope the broken glass 
may not affect the charm,” 

Her face flushed and grew pale again as she 
spoke, and certainly from Edith Standish it meant 
a great deal. It almost took mamma’s breath 
away. She looked from her to Fritz in bewilder- 
ment, and he, as if he had half understood, buried 
his face in the sofa cushions. And then I re- 
called May Barton’s words. Fate had thrown 
her into Fritz’s arms, and she had chosen—brave- 
ly chosen, I think—to forget her pride, and to let 
him know, now when most he needed comfort, 
that she had. 

The frolic was over, but not its consequences. 
Mamma found out the truth next day from Fritz: 
that he had always been in love with Edith; but 
poor as he was, and proud as she was, he had 
never dared tohope. ‘ And I ought not to now,” 
he finished; “but when I remember her words, 
and her looks, I think perhaps she may have 
meant, only it seems ineredible—” 

“She did mean it,” mamma said, solemnly ; 
“and from a woman as proud as she, that is ev- 
erything. My dear boy, I can’t advise; I feel as 
you do, all the—the humiliations; and yet if she 
loves you, there can be none; and if she hadn’t a 
penny, I should want her of all others for a 
daughter—the brave, true girl !” 

The end of it all? Well, thanks to Reddick 
and a rich uncle whom he interested in it, the 
mine began to look up. A bonanza it never 
proved to be; but we came out a little more than 
whole, and there was plainly enough silver paper 
for some time to come. And finally Fritz, who 
had taken up again with Uncle Eldon’s offer of 
a position under him, took his courage with both 
hands, and asked Edith if she had really been in 
earnest that night, and if she thought she could, 
ete., etc. And he came home the happiest man 
in the State. 

As for me—well, I always said that I did not 
need a Halloween charm to tell me my fate. I 
had found it long ago in a photograph; and as 
we were equally poor, there was no need of ap- 
pealing to midnight spells to arrange the matter 
for us. 





“AS WE WENT MARCHING 
ON.” 

OW that the lapse of a score of years has 

allayed the sectional bitterness caused by 
our civil strife, there is a revival of interest in 
everything concerning those stirring days, and 
no books are read with more interest than tales 
of the war. Among the most notable of these 
is Dr. G. W. Hosmer’s story As We Went March- 
ing On, just published by Harper & Brothers, 
which is almost unequalled in its vivid delinea- 
tion of army life, relieved by an interesting nar- 
rative of womanly devotion. The book treats of 
the Virginia campaigns and the battles about 
Winchester, and suggests Mrs. Custer’s readable 
story of Boots and Saddles in its graphic deserip- 
tions of the hardships and excitement of life in 
the field. It is evidently the work of an old 
campaigner, who tells his reminiscences with so 
much spirit that one can almost hear the cannon 
roar and the muskets rattle, and which could 
only have been written by one who had lived 
the stories he penned. Some of the episodes— 
as the description of a battle, the pot-luck story, 
and others—are singularly vivid. The book is 
well worth reading, and is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the war literature which is the fashion 
of the day. 


WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Nobel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtuor or “ Juprra Suakesrrarsr,” “A Painorss or 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
THE FACTOR OF BALNAVRAIN. 

\ ELL, now, some couple of months or so there- 

after, this same Miss Carry was one of a 
party of four—all Americans—who set out from 
Lairg station to drive to Inver-Mudal; and very 
comfortable and content with each other they 
seemed to be when they were ensconced in the 
big wagonette. For a convalescent, indeed, Miss 
Hodson appeared to be in excellent spirits; but 
there may have been reasons for that; for she had 
recently become engaged; and her betrothed, to 
mark that joyful circumstance, had left for Eu- 
rope with her; and it was his first trip to English 
shores ; and more especially it was his first trip to 
the Highlands of Scotland; and very proud was 
she of her self-imposed office of chaperon and ex- 
pounder and guide. Truth to tell, the long and 
lank editor found that in many respects he had 
fallen upon troublous times; for not only was 
he expected to be profoundly interested in his- 
torical matters about which he did not care a red 
cent, and to accept any and every inconvenience 
and discomfort as if it were a special blessing 
from on high, and to be ready at all moments to 
admire mountains and glens and lakes when he 
would rather have been talking of something 
more personal to Miss Carry and himself, but 
also—and this was the cruelest wrong of all— 
he had to listen to continued praises of Ronald 
Strang that now and again sounded suspiciously 
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like taunts. And on such occasions he was puz- 
zied by the very audacity of her eyes. She re- 
garded him boldly—as if to challenge him to say 
that she did not mean every word she uttered ; 
and he dared not quarrel with her, or dispute; 
though sometimes he had his own opinion as to 
whether those pretty soft dark eyes were quite 
so innocent and simple and straightforward as 
they pretended to be. 

“ Ah,” said she, as they were now driving away 
from the village into the wide wild moorland— 
“ah, when you see Ronald, you will see a man.” 

She had her eyes fixed on him. 

“| suppose they don’t grow that kind of a thing 
in our country,” he answered, meekly. 

“T mean,” she said, with a touch of pride—* I 
mean a man who is not ashamed to be courteous 
to women—a man who knows how to show prop- 
er respect to women.” 

“Why, yes, I'll allow you won’t find that qual- 
ity in an American,” he said, with a subtle sar- 
casm that escaped her, for she was too obvious ly 
bent on mischief. 

“ And about the apology, now ?” 

“ What apology ?” 

“For your having published an insulting arti- 
cle about Ronald, to be sure. Of course you will 
have to apologize to him before this very day is 
over.” 

“T will do anything else you like,” the long 
editor said, with much complaisance. “TI will 
fall in love with the young bride, if you like. 
Or Tl tell lies about the weight of the salmon 
when I get back home. But an apology ? 
to me a man making an apology looks about as 
foolish as a woman throwing a stone: I don’t 
see my way to that, Besides, where does the 
need of it come in, anyhow? You never read 
the article. It was very complimentary, as I 
think; yes, it was so; a whole column and more 
about a Scotch gamekeeper—” 

“A Scotch gamekeeper!’ Miss Carry said, 
proudly. ‘ Well, now, just you listen to me. 
Ronald knows nothing at all about this article ; 
if he did, he would only laugh at it; but he never 
heard of it, and it’s not to be spoken of here. 
But I mean to speak of it by-and-by. I mean to 
speak of it when I make the acquaintance of— 
what’s his distinguished name ?—” 

But here Miss Kerfoot, who, with her married 
sister, occupied the other side of the wagonette, 
broke in, 

‘You two quarrelling again!” And then she 
sighed. “But what is the good of a drive, any 
way, when we haven’t got Dr. Tom and his banjo ?” 

“ A banjo—in Strath Terry ?” Miss Carry cried. 
“Do you mean to say you would like to hear a 
banjo tinkle-tinkling in a country like this ?” 

“Yes, my dyaw,” said Miss Kerfoot, coolly: 
she had been making some studies in English 
pronunciation, and was getting on pretty well. 

“T suppose you can’t imagine how Adam passed 
the time without one in the Garden of Eden— 
wanted to play to Eve on the moonlight nights— 
a cake walk, [ suppose—pumpkin pie. Whiy, I 
wonder what’s the use of bringing you to Europe.” 

For answer Miss Kerfoot began to hum to her- 
seif, but with the words sounding clearly enough : 


Seems 


“T's gwine back to Dixie, 
I's gwine back to Dixie, 
I's gwine where the orange blossoms grow; 
O, Vd rather be in Dixie, 
I'd rather be in Dixie, 

For travelling in the Highlands is so—” 

But here remorse of conscience smote her; and 
she seized Carry’s hand. 

“No, I won’t say it, you poor, weak, invalid 
thing. And were they worrying you about the 
Highlands, and the slow trains, and the stuffy 
omnibus at Lairg? Well, they sha’n’t say any- 
thing more to you—that they sha’n’t; and you 
are to have everything your own way; and I’m 
going to fall in love with Ronald, just to keep you 
company.” 

But, al when they did eventually get to In- 
ver-Mudal, there was no Ronald to be found there. 
Mr. Murray was there, and Mrs. Murray, and the 
vellow-haired Nelly; and the travellers were told 
that luncheon was awaiting them; and also that 
Mr. Hodson had had the second boat put in read- 
iness, lest any of them should care to try the fish- 
ing in the afternoon, 

“ But where is Ronald?” said Miss Carry, not 
in the least concealing her vexation. 

“Don’t ery, poor thing,” Miss Kerfoot whisper- 
ed to her. ‘It shall have its Ronald!” 

“Oh, don’t bother!” she said, angrily. 
Murray, where is Ronald ? 
on the loch ?” 

“No, no; it’s the two gillies that’s with Mr. 
Hodson on the loch,” the innkeeper said. “ And 
do not you know, miss, that Ronald is not here at 
ahl now; he is away at the place in Ross-shire.” 

“Oh yes, I know that well enough,” she said, 
“but my father wrote that he was coming over 
to see us for a day or two; and he was to be here 
this morning—and his wife as well. But it is of 
no consequence. I suppose we had better go in 
and have lunch now.” 

Miss Kerfoot was covertly laughing. But there 
was a young lad there called Johnnie—a shy lad 
he was, and he was standing apart from the others, 
and thus it was that he could see along the road 
leading down to the Mudal bridge. 
in that direction attracted Johnnie’s attention. 
He came over and said a word or two to Mr. Mur- 
ray; the innkeeper went to the gable of the house, 
so that he could get a look up Tongue way, and 
then he said: “Oh yes, I think that will be 
Ronald.” 

“Don’t you hear ?” said Miss Kerfoot, who was 
following the others into the inn. “They say 
that Ronald is coming right now.” 

Miss Carry turned at once, and went to where 
the innkeeper was standing. Away along there, 
and just coming over the bridge, was a dog. cart, 
with two figures in it. She watched it. By-and- 
by it was pulled up in front of the doctor's cot- 
tage; she guessed that that was Meenie who got 
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down from the vehicle and went into the house ; 
no doubt this was Ronald who was now bringing 
the dog-cart along to the inn. And then the 
others were summoned; and presently Ronald 
had arrived and was being introduced to them ; 
and Miss Carry had forgotten all her impatience, 
for he looked just as handsome and good-natured 
and modest-eyed as ever; and it was very clear 
that Miss Kerfoot was much impressed with the 
frankness and simplicity of his manner; and the 
editor strove to be particularly civil; and Mrs. 
Lalor regarded the new-comer with an obviously 
approving eye. For they all had heard the story ; 
and they were interested in him, and in his young 
wife; besides, they did not wish to wound the 
feelings of this poor invalid creature—and they 
knew what she thought of Ronald. 

And how was he to answer all at once these 
hundred questions about the Ross-shire place, 
and the house that was building for them, and the 
farm where he and his wife were staying ? 

“Come in and have lunch with us, Ronald,” 
said Miss Carry, in her usual frank way, “ and 
then you will tell us all about it. We were just 
going in, and it’s on the table.” 

“T can not do that very well, I thank ye,” said 
he, “for I have to go back to the doctor’s as 
soon as I have seen the mare looked after—” 

“Oh, but I thought you were coming down to 
the loch with us!” she said, with very evident 
disappointment. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure!” said he. “Tl be back 
in a quarter of an hour at the furthest; and then 
I'll take one of the lads with me, and we’ll have 
the other boat got out as well.” 

“But you don’t understand, Ronald,” she said, 
quickly. ‘The other boat is there—ready—and 
two gillies, and rods, and everything. I only want 
you to come with us for luck ; there’s always good 
luck when you are in the boat. Ah, do you know 
what they did to me on Lake George ?” 

“Indeed, I was sorry to hear of it, miss,” 
he, gravely. 

“ Miss!” she repeated, with a kind of reproach ; 
but she could not keep the others waiting any 
longer; and so there was an appointment "made 
that they were all to meet at the loch-side in half 
an hour; and she and her friends went into the 
house. 

When it came to setting out, however, Mrs. 
Lalor begged to be excused; she was a little bit 
tired, she said, and would go and lie down. So 
the other three went by themselves; and when 
they got down to the loch, they not only found 
that Ronald was there awaiting them, but also 
that Mr. Hodson had reeled up his lines and come 
ashore to welcome them. Of course that was the 
At the same time the gillies had 
got out three remarkably handsome salmon, and 
put them on the grass; and that was the display 
that met the eyes of the strangers when they 
drew near. Mr. Hodson was not proud, but he 
admitted that they were good-looking fish. Yes, 
it was a fair morning’s work. But there were 
plenty more where these came from, he said, en- 
couragingly ; they'd better begin. 

Whereupon Miss Carry said, promptly : 
along, Em. Mr. Huysen, will you go with pappa 
when he is ready? And Ronald will come with 
us, to give us good luck at the start.” 

Miss Kerfoot said nothing, but did as she was 
bid; she merely cast a glance at Mr. Huysen as 
they were leaving, and her eyes were demure. 

However, if she considered this mancuvre— 
as doubtless she did—a piece of mere willful and 
perverse coquetry on the part of her friend, she 
was entirely mistaken. It simply never would 
have entered Miss Carry’s head that Ronald 
should have gone into any other person’s boat, 
so long as she was there, nor would it have en- 
tered his head either. But besides that, she had 
brought something for him; and she wished to 
have time to show it to him; and so, when the 
boat was well away from the shore, and when he 
had put out both the lines, she asked him to be 
so kind as to undo the long case lying there, and 
to put the rod together, and say what he thought 
of it. It was a salmon-rod, she explained, of 
American make; she had heard they were consid- 
ered rather superior articles; and if he approved 
of this one, she begged that he would keep it. 

He looked up with a little surprise. “ Ye are 
just too kind,” said he. ‘“There’s that beautiful 
rug that you sent to my wife, now—” 

“ But isn’t it useful?” she said, in her quick, 
frank way. “Isn’t it comfortable? When you 
were coming along this morning, didn’t she find 
it comfortable ?” 

“Bless me!” he cried. “ Do ye think she would 
put a beautiful thing like that into a dog-cart to 
be splashed with mud, and soiled with one’s 
boots? No, no; it’s put over an easy-chair at 
the doctor’s until we get a house of our own, 
and proud she is of it, as she ought to be.” 

And proud was he, too, of this beautiful rod— 
if he declared that it was far too fine for this 
coarse trolling work; and Miss Kerfoot arrived 
at the impression that if he could not make pret- 
ty speeches of thanks, there was that in his man- 
ner that showed he was not ungrateful. 

Nor was Miss Carry’s faith in Ronald’s good 
luck belied; for they had not been more than 
twenty minutes out on the loch when they had 
got hold of sometiing; and at once she rose 
superior to the excitement of the gillies, and to 
the consternation of her American friend. Per- 
haps she was showing off a little; at all events, 
she seemed quite cool and collected, as if this 
strain on the rod and the occasional long scream 
of the reel were a usual kind of thing; and Ron- 
ald looked on in quiet composure, believing that 
his pupil was best left alone. But alas! alas! 
for that long illness. The fi fish was a heavy one, 
and a game fighter; Miss Carry’s arms were weak- 
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er than she had thought ; at the end of about a 
quarter of an hour—during which time the salm- 
on had been plunging, and boring, and spring- 
ing, and making long rushes in every conceivable 
manner, she began to feel the strain. 


But she 





was a brave lass ; as long as ever she could stand 
upright she held on ; then she said, rather faintly, 
“ Ronald !” 

“ Take the rod,” she said ; “ the fish isn’t played 
out, but I am.” 

“What's the matter ?” said he, in great alarm, 
as she sank on to the seat. 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” she said, though she 
was a little pale. “Give Em the rod—give Miss 
Kerfoot the rod ; quick, Em, get up and land your 
first salmon—” 

“Oh, my gracious, no! I should die of fright !” 
was the immediate answer. 

But Ronald had no intention of allowing Miss 
Carry’s salmon to be handed over to any one else. 
He turned to the gillies. 

“Ts there not a drop of whiskey in the boat ? 
Quick, lads, if you have such a thing; quick, 
quick !— 

They handed him a small green bottle; but 
she shrank from it. 

“The taste is too horrid for anything,” she said. 
“But I will have another try. Stand by me, 
Ronald; and mind I don’t fall overboard.” 

She got hold of the rod again; he held her 
right arm, but only to steady her. 

“Carry !—Carry!” her friend said, anxiously. 
“T wish you'd leave it alone. Remember, you’ve 
been ill—it’s too much for you—oh, I wish the 
thing would go away !” 

“T mean to wave the banner over this beast, 
if I die for it,” Miss Carry said, under her breath ; 
and Ronald laughed—for that was more of his 
way of thinking. 

“ We'll have him, sure enough,” 
and a fine fish, too, that I know.” 

“Oh, Ronald!” she cried. 

For there was a sudden and helpless slackening 
of the line. But she had experience enough to 
reel up hard; and presently it appeared that the 
salmon was there—very much there, in fact, for 
now it began to go through some performances— 
within five-and-twenty yards of the boat—that 
nearly frightened Miss Kerfoot out of her wits. 
And then these cantrips moderated slowly down ; 
the line was got in shorter; Ronald, still steadying 
Miss Carry’s right arm with his left hand, got 
hold of the clip in the other; and the young lady 
who was the spectator of all this manceuvring 
began rather to draw away in fear, as that large 
white gleaming thing showed nearer and nearer 
the boat. Nay, she uttered a quick ery of alarm 
when a sudden dive of the steel hook brought 
out of the water a huge silvery creature that the 
next moment was in the bottom of the boat; and 
then she found that Carry had sank down beside 
her, pretty well exhausted, but immensely proud ; 
and that the gillies were laughing and vociferous 
and excited over the capture; and Ronald calmly 
getting out his scale weight from his pocket. The 
other boat was just then passing. 

“A good one ?” Mr. Hodson called out. 

“ Just over sixteen pounds, sir.” 

“Well done. But leave us one or two; 
take them all.” 

Miss Carry paid no heed. She was far too 
much exhausted; but pleased and satisfied, also, 
that she had been able to see this fight to the end. 
And she remembered enough of the customs of 
the country to ask the two gillies to take a dram 
—though it had to come from their own bottle; 
she said she would see that was replenished when 
they got back to the inn. 

It was a beautiful clear evening as they all of 
them—the fishing having been given up for the 
day—walked away through the meadows, and up 
into the road, and so on to the little hamlet; the 
western sky was shining in silver gray and lemon 
and saffron; and there was a soft sweet feeling 
almost as of summer in the air, though the year 
was yet young. They had got six fish, all told ; 
that is to say, Mr. Hodson’s boat had got one more 
in the afternoon; while Miss Carry had managed 
to pick up a small thing of eight pounds or so 
just as they were leaving off. The fact was, they 
did not care to prosecute the fishing till the last 
moment, for there was to be a little kind of a din- 
ner celebration that evening; and no doubt some 
of them wanted to make themselves as smart as 
possible—though the possibilities, as a rule, don’t 
go very far in the case of a fishing party in a 
Highland inn—all to pay due honor to the bride. 

And surely if ever Meenie could lay claim to 
the title of Rose-Meenie it was on this evening 
when she came among these stranger-folk—who 
were aware of her story, if not a word was said 
or hinted of it—and found all the women be-pet- 
ting her. And Mrs. Douglas was there, radiant 
in silk and ribbons, if somewhat austere in man- 
ner; and the big good-natured doctor was there, 
full to overflowing with jests and quips and oe- 
cult Scotch stories ; and Mr. and Mrs. Murray had 
done their very best for the decoration of the 
dining-room—though Sutherlandshire in April is 
far from being Florida. And perhaps, too, Miss 
Carry was a little paid out when she saw the per- 
fectly servile adulation which Mr. J. C. Huysen 
(who had a sensitive heart, according to oa re 
men of the N. Y. Sun) laid at the feet of the 
pretty young bride; though Mr. Hodson rather 
interfered with that, claiming Mrs. Strang as his 
own. Of course Miss Kerfoot was rather down- 
hearted, because of the absence of her Tom and 
his banjo; but Ronald had promised her she 
should kill a salmon on the morrow; and that 
comforted her a little. Mrs. Lalor had recovered, 
and was chiefly an amused spectator; there was 
a good deal of human nature about; and she had 
eyes 

Altogether it was a pleasant enough evening; 
for although the Americans and the Scotch are 
the two nations out of all the world that are the 
most madly given to after-dinner speech-making, 
nothing of the kind was attempted: Mr. Hodson 
merely raised his glass and gave “ The Bride!” 
and Ronald said a few manly and sensible words 
in reply.. Even Mrs. Douglas so far forgot the 
majesty of Glengask and Orosay as to become 
quite complaisant; perhaps she reflected that it 
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was, after all, chiefly through the kindness of these 
people that her daughter and her daughter’s hus- 
band had been placed in a comfortable and as- 
sured position, 

Ronald and Meenie had scarcely had time as 
yet to cease from being lovers; and so it was that 
on this same night he presented her with two or 
three more of those rhymes that sometimes he 
still wrote about her when the fancy seized him. 
In fact, he had written these verses as he sat on 
the deck of the big screw-steamer, when she was 
slowly steaming up the Raasay Sound: 


O what's the sweetest thing there is 
In all the wide, wide world ?— 

A rose that hides its deepest scent 
In the petals closely curled ? 


Jy the honey that’s in the clover; 
Or the lark’s song in the morn 3 
Or the wind that blows in summer 

Across the fields of corn; 
Or the dew that the qneen of the fairies 
From her acorn chalice sips ? 
Ah, no; for sweeter and sweeter far 
Is a kiss from Meenie’s lips! 


And Meenie was pleased—perhaps, indeed, she 
said as — and showed as much, when nobody 
was by; but all the same she hid away the little 
fragment among a mass of similar secret treasures 





she possessed; for she was a young wife now; 
and fully conscious of the responsibilities of her 
position; and well was she aware that it would 
never do for any one to imagine that nonsense 
of that kind was allowed to interfere with the im- 
portant public duties of the factor of Balnavrain. 


THE END. 





ANSWHRS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Moturn, Lirr.e Roox.—It is the present fashion to 
crowd a mantel with china, candlesticks, photographs, 
and objets de virtu, 

Mas. J. R. Camrsett.—We do not know any newer 
styles of giving small entertainments than those which 


are mentioned in Manners and Social Usages. 
Mrs. S. N. W.—Get some striped wool for a plain 
lower skirt, and use that you now have for a tailor 


basque and long over-skirt like those illustrated in the 
Bazar. 

Enquirer.—It is not etiquette to have toothpicks on 
the tuble or to use them in the presence of others. 

Miss Bera.—Your figured sample is wool velvet. 
You can get striped wool and plush of good color to go 
with your brown wool. Get plain velvet for a basque 
with your black silk skirt, and use your two yards for 
some side panels, or for a breadth of curved drapery 
in front. A sapphire blue and red dress, the blue of 
wool and the red a plush vest, would be pretty for you 
in the house. 

Brookiyn Hriguts.—Get some dark bine velvet of 
inexpensive quality for a basque to wear with your 
blue satin skirts. 

Evmo.—Your silk sample will be pretty for a vest 
and skirts of a dress that has either fine cashmere or 
else velvet for a basque of a heliotrope shade similar 
to that of the ground of your silk. 

Mouiie.—Get smooth-faced broadcloth of the light 
qualities that are sold for $2 a yard ; this is more suit- 
able for your visiting costume than rough goods, 
Brown or mouse gray will be best for you 

Ber Exerotrant.—Get a homespun tailor dress for 
travelling, asmooth cloth dress with embroidery and 
bead trimming for church and visiting, a velvet suit 
for day receptions and visits, white satin for your wed- 
ding dress, and either pink or yellow watered silk with 
tulle for the short dre sx for evenings that you mention, 

Mrs. H. E. C. K.—Use glistening jet or else plomb 
beads on your cashmere, with a plastron of red satin. 

Mitprep.— Make caehmere frocks for your girl of 
five years with a contrasting color for the guimpe. 
Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. X VILL. 
The jersey waists are not so popular for girls as they 
have been. 

M.—Use dessert-spoons for jellies, blanc-mange, etc. 

New Svussoriser.—An embroidered linen cover for 
your bureau is nice,or you could buy a Bulgarian 
scarf for that purpose. Velveteen will be much used 
for suits, and wears well when of good quality. Silk 
is leas used than velvet to combine with wool 

Virernia.—Make your homespun dress by any of the 
designs for tailor suits lately illustrated in the Bazar. 








A Nortolk jacket and hood will be very suitable for a 
wrap for it. There are some very handsome cloth, 
plush, or seal jackets to be worn this winter. Many of 


the nicest tailor gowns have a jacket to match. 

An Ovp Sunscrtiser.—Get brown cloth and velvet 
for your wedding suit, with a small bonnet of the two 
materials combined. Get gay striped velvet to com- 
bine with black velvet, or else have a beaded front 
breadth in cashmere colors. 

E. B. T.—The 


matinee proper consists of a long 
sacque and skirt, 


but the newest plush morning dresses 
are in one piece, shaped like a re din gote, but with more 
fullness in the back of the skirt, while the fronts are 
turned back in revers, and there is a long gathered 
vest of satin or of plush ofa lighter shade. Your sug- 
gestions are good about using the fringe for trimming. 

F. O. W.—You will find directions for ebonizing 
wood in Answers to Correspondents of Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XVI. 

Ve.ver.—Full directions for painting in oila on 
plush and velvet were given in a series of articles that 
appeared in Bazar Nos, 41, 42, and 44, Vol. XV. 

Mxrs. W.—Directions for knitting a girl’s 
riven in Bazar No. 2, Vol. 
Vol. XVI. 

B. C.—The Ugly Girl Papers, published by Harper 
& Brothers, gives recipes for the care of the hands. 
Glycerine is good and safe 

A Constant Sussoriser “The Misses Brown” is 
far better than “ the Miss Browne,” which is inelegant 
and ungrammatical. The large English handwriting 
is extremely fashionable and always handsome. We 
can not give you recipes here for 
It is not etiquette for a young lady to shake hands on 
a first introduction to a gentleman. 

An Oup Sussorisen.—You ask if there is any im- 
propriety in acknowledging by acex ptance or regret an 
invitation to a wedding. Certainly not, if you wish to 
take the trouble, but it is no longer incumbent on you 
todo so. Sending your card by post is a sufficient re- 
gret, your presence a sufficient acceptance. 

Syivia J.—The clergyman, if a D.D., should 
his cards engraved, ** Rev. Samuel Jones, D.D.”; al- 
ways “ Rev.,” or, more properly, “ The Reverend Sam- 
uel Jones, D.D.” His profession demands that he 
treat himself with respect; he should remember whose 
livery he wears. 

Dorotny.—If you are an only danghter, you must 
have your card engraved ‘ Mixs Willets”; 
one of severa ul, and a younger one 
self ** Miss Dorothy Ww ‘ille ts.” 
“The Misses Willets 

Ditemma.—It is not the custom to have the ceremon; 
performe d at a silver wedding. Have a bride-cake, cur 
it yourself, but let some one else help it. A table with 
refreshments is much more stylish than to attempt to 
pass them. Your suggestion of a heavy trained black 
silk with square-cut Pompadour neck and white lace 
frill isa very happy one for costume 

Mrs. MoN.—If you have the back numbers of the 
Bazar, you will find directions for a gent leman ‘s knit- 
ted C ardigan jacket in No. 18, Vol . A knitted 
under-vest is given in the same number. The volume 
is now out of ‘print. Your other question was answer- 
ed in our last number, 
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Beaver Hat.—Back.—[ For Front, see Front Page. ] 
For description see Supplement. 





Beapep Vetvet Bonnet.—Back.—[ For Front, 
see Front Page.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Corsace with Lack CoLiar axp Japor 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Bonner AIGRETTE. 


Fig. 1.—Bonnet AIGRETTE. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


are silk embroideries of all im- 


[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 


GRADUAL change in 

French social customs has 
profoundly modified all the rules 
which formerly governed the 
change of dress at each new sea- 
son, and has given rise to a spe- 
cies of intermediate or transition 
toilettes heretofore unknown. 
The spring receptions prolong 
beyond bounds the use of rich 
stuffs and sumptuous toilettes, 
and in the autumn the country- 
house festivities—for it is the 
custom to go anywhere in prefer- 
ence to Paris—encourage a long- 
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aginable kinds upon dresses of 
velveteen in cream white, tea 
rose, pale rose, pale blue, clair 
de lune gray, and other delicate 
tints, 

Embroidery is so much in de- 
mand that it is executed also 
upon plain woollens, with wool of 
acontrasting color, in designs that 
produce the appearance of a large 
colored lace spread upon a stuff 
of a different color, or of a deep- 
er shade of the same color. Deep 
blue wool is embroidered in red in 
this manner, and brown or olive in 
écru, Sometimes it forms deep 


if 
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er use of light stuffs and all the 
accessories of summer toilettes, 


w|i : : re 
on J ; { t flounces, at others entire skirts ; 
| } 
In the comfortable castle draw- 


narrow woollen fringe of the same 





ing-rooms the mists of October 
and the rigors of November are 
alike disregarded, and young la- 
dies gayly wear light dresses of 
delicate tints which differ very 
little from their summer toilettes. 
But as the birds of passage who 
fix and display the fashions hold 
themselves aloof from Paris at 
this season, the only means we 
have of discovering what is being 
worn is to follow them to their 
haunts or consult the modistes, 
The latter are sending out many 
embroidered dresses, embroider- 
ed, above all, in beads of various 
substances — glass, lead, wood, 
and metal. Beads are also very 
much used in passementeries, 
which are so fine that they re- 
semble embroideries, while the 
embroideries, on the other hand, 
are compact and raised, imita- 
ting passementerie. Then there 
are the Oriental designs embroid- 
ered on dresses, among which are 
large and small palm leaves, 
worked in silk and gold, or in 
wool with silk and gold. But this 
embroidery is never distributed 
uniformly over a whole dress. 
The style consists in having only 
special parts embroidered, with 
the design proportioned to con- 
form to each piece. Thus the 
vest will be embroidered in a 
smaller pattern than the skirt, 
and for the collar and cuffs the 
design will be still further re- 
duced. There are also under- 
skirts covered with bands of Ori- 
ental galloon embroidered in silk 
and gold, set on perpendicularly 
or across, Whichever the posi- 
tion, they are separated by a 
space not greater than their own 
width, and may even cover the 
skirt entirely. Finally, for toi- 
lettes to be worn during the last 
three months of the year, there 
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scallops, which terminate in a 
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Fig. 1.—Ptain anxp Piusu-stripxp Serce Costume. 
Front.—[ For Back, see Page 74). ! 
For pattern and description see Supplement, Ne. TL, 
‘igs. 19. 


Cosrumx. 
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Fig. 2.—Woot anxp Brocape 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 45-53 


hue as the embroidery. 

There are very few changes in 
the styles of winter wrappings, 
and for the simple reason that all 
known styles are in present use, 
in wrappings and in bonnets as 
well, and it is no longer possible 
to devise anything strikingly new. 
In wrappings the short mantles 
and mantelets are all varieties of 
the visite, the distinctive feature 
of which is the sleeves, which 
form part of the back, and turn 
under in front, 

Many jackets are worn, of all 
imaginable shapes, with skirts of 
a different stuff. According to 
the material of the skirt and the 
general degree of elegance of the 
costume, these jackets are made 
of cloth, velvet, brocaded silk, 
plain silk embroidered in silk and 
gold, or silk velvet ornamented 
with rich passementerie, The 
simplest jackets are close and 
high; but dressier jackets open 
widely upon plastrons of lace or 
richly ornamented vests. It is a 
fashion to make much of, since it 
gives variety to the toilette, and 
accords with the laws of economy 
in permitting one to utilize skirts 
that have been deprived of a cor- 
sage. 

The Catogan coiffure, in which 
the hair is worn low at the back, 
to the great detriment of the 
neck of the dress, is almost en- 
tirely abandoned. Young girls 
and matrons have returned to the 
simple fashion of drawing the 
hair up from the neck and knot- 
ting it negligently on the crown, 
where it is held by a pretty 
comb. Upon the forehead, and 
wherever else there is room for 
them, are small, very light ring- 
lets. The genuine made-up chi- 
gnon is no louger worn except by 
women of mature age, who wear 
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tulle or black lace; never of white tulle or white 
lace, even at the age of eighty. 

Hunting costumes have gained considerable 
importance ever since the Parisians have ac- 
quired the habit of spending much time away 
from home and returning as late as possible. 
They are made of cloth, velveteen, wool of all va- 
rieties, bourette, serge, canvas cloths, and other 
rough fabrics with plain or bouclé meshes, The 
skirts of these costumes are round and short, 
reaching to the ankle; the high gaiters are but- 
toned or buckled along the outside. Amply full 
to the top, the skirt is pleated in flat pleats, 
which, however, are not confined, and trimmed 
solely with a galloon of fur placed a little above 
the lower edge. The jacket fastens diagonally 
at the top, and opens toward the belt over a seal 
vest, fastened with small gold buttons set close 
together, ornamented with hunting emblems. The 
back terminates in a pleated postilion. A leather 
belt with a buckle is worn under the jacket, and 
is only visible across the vest in front. All the 
edges of the corsage are trimmed with a very 
narrow edging of fur. Pockets are everywhere— 
on the sides of the basque, on the breast, and half 
visible on the vest. A melon or deer-stalker hat of 
black felt is trimmed with a flat feather. Some- 
times instead of a jacket a pleated waist is worn, 
belted at the waist, and opening on a white vest, 
like a huntsman’s blouse. 

For the dinners and receptions which will be 
given in the country to the month of January, 
all the white and cream stuffs are strongly in the 
majority. Next to these, light rose, pale blue, 
and magnolia white, which is tinted with rose or 
violet, enjoy popularity. Sometimes these tints 
are associated with a stuff or a ribbon of very 
deep tone, or even with black velvet, which is 
disposed in bretelles, in a large sash bow with 
floating ends placed negligently on the back 
without a belt, in small shoulder knots, in dra- 
pery upon the bust festooned from the right 
shoulder to the left hip, like the grand cordon of 
the Legion of Honor. A new fabric, faille with 
brocaded designs, is the only stuff in any way 
thick employed for dresses of this kind, and this 
again is confined to ladies who do not dance. 
The lightest flowers are in favor; besides the 
bouquets for the corsage and hair, these are 
massed in large agrafes for decorating the panel 
of a skirt or festooning a drapery. Many of the 
corsages are décolleté, but only in front, and a 
great number are in the shape of corselets, com- 
pleted by a lace guimpe. 

EMMELINE RaYMOND. 





DISINFECTIONS. 


VERY one knows how badly mucilage that 
has been opened for any length of time is 
apt to smell, as well as paste and glue and other 
similar combinations. But everybody does not 
know that this disagreeable smell may be pre- 
vented by dissolving in water a few crystals of 


carbolic acid, which will be furnished by the chemist, and then 
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Fig. 1.—Pxain ann Prvuss-strirpep Serer Costume. Fig. 2.—CasumMereE Dress. 
Back.—[ For Front, see Page 740 ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 11-19. Supplement. 


adding a few drops of the solution to the offending preparation. | and water-bugs wherever it is used, with most of their congeners, 


Even the ink which has become troublesome is purified and put | and add infinitely to the cleansing powers of the wash. 
into good condition by this slight addition, An ounce of this so- | be remembered, however, that carbolic acid in any form is always | 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Jacket wita Hoop.—Frontr anp Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10, 


Figs. 1 and 2,—Prain anp Morré-stripep Woot Costume. 


Back anpD Froyt. 
For description see Supplement. 


Figs. 3-5.—Beapine ror Bonner Crowns, etc. 





For description see 


lution also in a bucket of whitewash will drive away cockroaches | 


It is to | 


1 
' 


to be handled with care, as it is a dangerous 
plaything. Quite as effective a disinfectant and 
destroyer of most of our troublesome insects is 
bromine. A bottle of this left unstopped in 
the room will drive away every sort of winged 
vermin. It is said also to be very unpleasant to 
the creeping things of cracks and crevices ; 


but 
concerning that we can not affirm positively. 
It is quite enough that it drives the mosquito 
into regions more salubrious to his pestship, 
and causes the fly to feel an exceeding haste to 
betake himself to other quarters. The oil of 
pennyroyal, the powder of iodoform, and various 
other pungent and ill-smelling contrivances have 
been tried to these ends with less success than 
has attended the use of the bromine. 





Bead-Work for Collars, Bonnets, etc. 
Figs. 1-5. 

Fig. 1 is a beading pattern for a standing col- 
lar, which may be made of lead or of jet beads. 
The beads, which are of two kinds, large faceted 
flat ones that are perforated at each end, and 
small round ones, are strung first to form the 
pattern, and afterward mounted on a velvet band. 
Thread a needle with strong waxed silk, and 
string on one of the large beads. String seven 
small beads, one large one, five small ones, put 
the needle through the other hole of the last 
large bead, string three small ones, pass the 
needle through the middle one of the seven 
beads, string three small ones, pass the needle 
through the other hole of the first large bead, 
string four small ones, pass the needle through 
the bead before the first hole of the same large 





bead, then through that hole, upward through 
the other, and through the nearest bead, string 
four beads, then a large one; repeat the pattern. 
After working to the end of the band connect 
the large beads along the other edge by passing 
the needle downward through one hole, upward 
through the other and through the nearest bead, 
string three beads, pass the needle through the 
one before the next large bead, and repeat. 

For Fig. 2 also the beads are strung first and 
afterward sewn upon the band to be ornamented. 
The beads are strung in rows. In the first row 
string by turns a large bead and eleven small 


ones, and in the second pass the needle through 
the large bead of the first row and string eleven 
small ones. For the third row string a large 


bead, five small ones, pass through the middle 
bead of the eleven in the last row, string five 
small beads, and repeat. String two more rows 
like the second and third, then one more row 
that will finish the lower edge like the upper. 
Next make the scallops along both edges, for 
which pass through a large bead, string six, pass 
through the middle one of eleven beads, string 
six, and repeat. 

In Figs. 3-5 the beads are sewn directly upon 
the ground. For Fig. 3 square jet beads and 
small gold beads are sewn on a black velvet 
ground. Fig. 4 has an olive velvet ground, stud- 
ded with faceted square jet beads, which are linked with short 
strings of olive-tinted steel beads. Fig. 5 consists of strings of 
dull jet mourning beads sewn down to form straight lines, with nail 
heads studding the space between. 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Cuxckep Woo. House Dress.—Front 
AND Back. 





For pattern and description see Suppiemeut, No. IIL, Figs. 26-27 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
De. J. S. Huitman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘It is of 
good service in the troubles arising from alcoholism, 
and gives satisfaction in my practice.’’—[Adv.]} 





THY NAME IS WOMAN.” 


Hamlet. 


* FRAILTY, 


Tuat she is frail, often in body, 

“Tis true, ‘tis true ‘tis a pity, 
And pity ‘tis, ‘tis true.” 

Dr. Pierce's ‘‘ Favorite Prescription ” is the best re- 
storative tonic for physical frality in women, or female 
weaknesses or derangements. By druggists. Price 
reduced to one dollar.—{ Adp,} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
Will save the hair and keep it in a strong and healthy 
condition, becanse it will stimulate the roots of the 
bair and restore the natural action upon which its 
growth depends. Burnett's Flavering Extracts are 
absolutely pure.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISHEMEN'LS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


an Breakfast COCO. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CH., Dorchester, Mass, 


LADIES 


WHO ARE TIRED 















| than cost, and 
| 


of sending money in answer to delusive advertisements | 


promising wonderful “ Outfite,” 
worthless toys, shouid send 25 cents to 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK 


12 W. 


which prove to be 


14th Street, New York, 


and then make their own selec- 


This is the ‘“ 
alogue ” that all others feebly imi- BIG CAT 
tate, but Bentley's is still the best. 

It is a book of 192 pages (9 x 12 inches), with 3000 illus- 
trations, and contains carefully written and illustrated 
directions for making. 


TISSUE-PAPER FLOWERS, 


Honiton and Point Lace, 
Lustre Painting, 
Paris Tinting, 
Ribbosene Work, 
Kensington Painting, 
Flitter Work, 

Alliance Embroidery, 

Crazy Work, etc., 


for their big Catalogue, 
tions from real articles. 


with pictures of all the latest Novelties in Key-Racks, 
Wail-Pockets, ete., and Reduced Price- List of all 
materials. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 


12 West 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


NCLO-SWISS Mi LK 
Va CONDENSED ' 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 
SHOULDER BRACE 
and Suspender com- 
bined. Expands the 
Chest, promotes res- 
viration, prevents 
tound Shoulders. A 
perfect Skirt Sup- 

porter for Ladies. No 
harness —simple—un- 
like all others. All 
sizes for Men, Women, Boys, and Girls. Cheapest and 
only Reliable Shoulder Brace. Sold by Druggists and 
General Stores, or sent postpaid on receipt of $1 per 
pair, plain and figured, or $1.50 silk-faced. Send chest 
measure around the body. Address KNICKERBOUK- 
ER BRACE 00., Easton, Pa. N. A. Jounson, Prop’. 


“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The Author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., will give a lady’s supervision to the Artistic 
For circular, 

























decorating and furnishing of houses. 
with = references, &c., address 
HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 





¥ REMOVES SUNBTRX, 
the akin soft and fair, 





THIS INK IS MANUP’D BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 











0.0. GUNTHER SOND 


Are now offering at moderate prives | 
all the latest Novelties in 


FURS. 


184 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


Orders by mail, or information desired, 
will receive special and prompt attention. 


or a 
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Fashion Plate and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent upon applica- 
tion to persons making themselves known 


to the house. 


‘PATENT WAVES OUTDONE. 
L. SHAW, 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
No. 54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy's. 


L. SHAW’S FEATHER-LIGHT WIG OF BEAUTY, 
the NANON, for ladies and gentlemen, weighing one 
ounce and upward, cannot be excelled for elegance and 
comfort. Made of naturally curly hair. Ready at all 
times, and no trouble. 

MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 
is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable; and, 
as to prices, I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
ranted genuifie or money refunded. 


THE MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE 
is still the rage, requires no nets or hairpins, and imparts 
a marvellously youthful appearance, $5 and upward. 

5000 FRONT PIECES 
of every wor and best workmanship sold at less 
yelow any other house in the city. 

HAIR CUTTING AND CURLING on the premises 
by best French artists. Hair-dyeing and shampooing a 
specialty. Front Pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents 
ecch, MEARIE ANTOINETTE FEATH- 
ER-LIGHT SWITCHES, naturally wavy, 
from $5 upward, 

The world-renowned EUGENIE’S SECRET 
OF BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the com- 
plexion, is unsurpassed ; imparts a beautiful brilliancy, 
removes wrinkles and all other blemishes ; recommend- 
ed by physicians. Tested and applied on the premises 
free of charge. Exclusively used by the belles of 
Europe and America. $1.50 per box. 

Alburnine, the wonderful preparation which will 
give hair of any color the so much admired and fash- 
jonable golden auburn tint, $2.50 per bottle. 


FOR THE FAIR SEX. 


The Lablache Face Powder, so 
delicate, so dainty and refined, is a 
most exquisite toilet preparation. 
It is the admiration of thousands of 
lovely American women who owe 
their beauty to its constant use. It 
will add brilliancy to a maiden’s 
charms, and make the complexion 
as soft, transparent, and pure as an 
infant's. To the fair sex who pride 
themselves on having the most deli- 
cate skins, this toilet powder is be- 
coming distinguished, and is found 
among other fashionable surround- 
ings upon the toilet tables of the élite. The Lablache 
Face Powder is for eale by all druggists,or will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 
25 2-cent stumps. BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfum- 
ers, and sole proprietors, 58 Winter St., 


LOOK! 


176 Paves B of Illustrated 
Cc Stam p- ! ing Patterns, 

A overGso00o designs 
no T two alike. Send 25c. 











Itis A the best and largest | 


book kL ever published in 
Amer- © ica, and more 
than @*weorth. the 


money. U Mrs. T. G. 
Farnham, E Art Needle- 
work Establishment, 10 


West 14th Street, N.Y. .City. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arma, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 44 East 25th St., N.Y. 

ART AND DECORATION. 

The New Art Monthly, 50 Illustrations printed in 
brown and black. Send 2 cents for Sample Copy. 
$2.50a year. G. R. HALM, Art Manager, 

9 East 17th Street, New York. 


Boston, Mass. | 


| THE GATES OF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 


Only when the lips display pretty teeth. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 
with that ipoemmparabie Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves 
the teeth from youth to old age. 
Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


THE “IPSWICH JERSEY.” 
SILK FINISH. 


The price 
places this 


Sizes S.., | SS Perment t 


within 
| 30 to 49. reach of 


| all. 

| This BLACK] ot Ser 
OS! positively pi so eael” 
{fast and will 
‘| NOT crock. 








knit that 
white will not 
| show through. 
The finish 
of a SILK 














gives it the appearance 
JERSEY. 

Dyeing and Finishing Process con- 
trolled by the IPSWICH MILLS. 
New Styles, and a Perfect-fitting Garment. 
Above ticket on every Jersey. For sale 
by Dry-Goods dealers generally. 





For Crransine tHe Sxrw and Scalp of Birth Hu- 
mors, for allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation, 
for curing the first symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, 
Milk Crnet, Scald Head, Scrofula, and other inherited 
| skin and blood diseases, Curtovra, the great Skin Cure, 
and Curtoura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, exter- 
nally, and Curroura Rrso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold 
everywhere. Price, Curroura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; Re- 
SULVENT, $1. Porren Drug anp Curmtioat Co., Boston. 

ill Send for ap: How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


ALL IMPE FECTIONS © 
of tne Face, PER Fe Superfiuous 
Hair, Moles, te Freckles, Moth, Red 
Nose. Acne, BIl’k Heads, Scars, Pitting & 
treatment. Dr, John Woodbury, 
Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 

10c. for Boo! al 


EV. ERY LADY SHOULD SU BSCRIBE TO 


Ss. T. TAYLOR'S 


Tstrate Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THK 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 5 cents. Yearly Subscription, 50 cents, Send 
| orders to 8. 'T. TAYLOR, 920 Broadway, N. ¥ 
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Established 1870, 














Absolutely the best. Softens and 
preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
shoes look new, not varnished. 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, 


DRESSING 


Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 
commend it. Is economical. Take 
no other. Beware of imitations, 


Mfrs., NEW YORK. ‘ 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK- 


Are the most thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 
and best Australian wool, 


WARP HENRIETTAS 


They are made of the finest silk 


You can easily distinguish them by their softness 
and beauty and regularity of finish. 


They are alw ays the same in quality, weight, 


rey and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. None genuine unless rolled on 
“ Varnished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard 


As of black. 








GLOSS 


Barbour’s 








EDFER 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 





m = ~ - ee 

Mr. Redfern has just received his new winter 
goods from his Scotch Manufactory. Also, new 
*REDFERN MODELS,” from the 
Paris and London Branches. 

All orders, owing to a large increase of their 
Staff, can now be executed in a few days. 


REDFERN 


210 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Macrame Flax Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 





Barbour's Macramé Instruction Book. 





Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country ; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some pares in company 
with a genuine Instruction Book. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


_ KNAPP’S PAT. ADJUSTABLE 
Dress and Skirt Figures, 


PAPIER MACHE & WIRE BUSTS. 
Full-Sized Figure, - <= $6.50 each. 
Skirt we - - 3.00 bad 
UNION FOR BM  @: 
NEW HAVEN, © ; 

ADIES’ FANCY 


HEADQUARTERS © da al Special Offer! 


We will send you our lation a of Faney Work 
(Price, 15c.) for three 2. stamps. A Felt Tidy, Im- 
ported Silk to work it, and [/lustrated Price-List for 
ten 2c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 


Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 


P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


>... 


SHOPPING !) X28 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, references, &e., 
address MISS A. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Cit ity. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING, 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references, Send for circular. Address 


S. ©. W. . LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. p # City. 


\IME. ‘FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 

also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 

charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York. 
SHOPPING OF ALL KINDS 

By a lady of taste. Ten years’ experience. Trousseaux 

a specialty. + _ and reference address 
MRS. LLOYD, P. O. Box 719, N. Y. City. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of every description. Orders for superior dressmaking. 
Mrs. VinGinta C. Brewsren, 247 W. 2ist St., N.Y. City. 


QHOPPING by a 
furnishing a Oy 
Address, Mrs. C. R. 











lady of experience. House- 
Bt Pome Particulars in circular. 
ADE, P. O. Box 728. 
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SAYS: 


“The ARCADIA 
VuLveTeen is 
an im prove- 
ment upon or- 
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een that is sure 






























to be thorough- ' 
ly appreciated, 
not only during cosTS 
the comin 
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OLD BY ALL FIRST CLASS DRY ¢ stene DEALERS, 
and SHAEN & CHRISTIE, Wholesale, 
200 Church Street, New York. 


DRESS REFORM. 


Jersey Fitting Undergarments 
MADE TO ORDER. 
Vest and Drawers 


EQUIPOISE. 






Brawers ino one, Equi- 
ancipation. 
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sts. Cord 
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ote Fee £22... 25, USTRATED CATALOG’ 
6 EAST 14 MRS, A. FLETCHER, 
TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW ENGLISH BANG. 


PATENTED BY 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


A NEW STYLE OF ENGLISH BANG, PATENT- 
ED. FOR LADIES’ HAIR. NOT TOO CURLY, ONLY 
JUST CURLY ENOUGH TO LOOK NATURAL. 


eli eins: 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 


the latest 
Stylish and becoming to every 








Pompadour, sensation in Front 
Coiffure. lady. 
The coiffure looks so natural that imitation can- 
not be discovered. In all colors, from 85c. up- 
A complete stock of Wigs, Switches, 
Water Waves, Langtrys, in every possible color, 
constantly hand. than 
other house. Fine quality of hair guaranteed. 
Send for Catalogues, 


___A. SIMONSON, 34 East 14th St., N.Y, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French China and Best Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES 


wards, 


on Prices lower any 








Fine White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pie ces... $12.00 
Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 100 pes 22.00 
Gold-band China Tea Sets,44 pieces,#8.50; white 7.50 
Richly Decorated Ch Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 12.00 
Decorated Chamber Sets, 10 pieces, $4; white.. 3.00 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs.. 20.00 
Decorated Parlor & Brass Hanging Lamps, etc. 5.00 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS, 
Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application. Estimates and information furnished. 
HADLEY’S 1-17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 
Orders packed and placed on car or ste amer free of 


charge. Sent C, O. D. or on receipt of P. O. M. Order. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxru Avenug, New York, 
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GAY BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 
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BLACK SILKS. 


Special inducements in Faille Frangais, Tricotine 

r ‘‘ Jersey Weaves,” Armures, Radzimirs, Rhadames, 
and Gros-Grain Silks. 

22-inch Faille Frangais, at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 

22-inch T'ricotine or “* Jersey Weave,” at $1.25, $1.35, 
$1.50, $1.75, $2.00. 

19-inch Satin Rhadames and Merveilleux, 79c., 85c., 
and 90c. 

22-inch Satin Rhadames and Merveilleux, $1.25, 
$1.38, $1.48 to $2.50. 

22-inch Royal Armures, $1.48 and $1.85. 

22-inch Radzimir, $1.25, $1.38, $1.50. 

24-inch $1.75, $2.00, $2.25.) These are 

20-inch Gros-Grain, 98c- , $1.08, $1.15. Special 

22-inch $1.25, $1 38, $1.50. f Bargains. 


30-inch Imperial Veloumh for Wraps and Mautles, 
$1.85. 
Striped Satins, Moires, and Brocades, in beautiful 


designs, from $1.35 to $2.50. : : 
Black Mode Silks, Mourning Silks, Satins, &c., &c. 


VELVETS AND PLUSHES. 


Colored and Black Velvets, 20 inches wide, from 
$1.00 to $2.98 

Pure All-silk Velvets, 20, 22, and 24 inches, from 
$3.50 to $6.98, in all the leading shades. Special Bar- 
gain ut $4.68; worth $8.00, 

Striped and Brocaded Velvets, in every variety of 
color and design, including Coupé, Frisée, Velvet and 
Plush, in excellent effects, and ranging in prices from 
$1.98 to $12.50. 

Plushes, in every color, from $1.25 to $4.50. 


COLORED SILKS. 


Gros-Grain Dress Silk, from 68c. to $2.50, 

Faille Frangais, from $1. 50 to $2.50. 

Tricotine and Jersey Weaves, for evening and street 
costumes, in large variety. 

Rhadames, in all the latest colorings and handsome 
quality, from 98c. to $2.00. 

Allthe latest Novelties in Silks, Velvets, and Plnshes, 
to match plain goods, for combinations, from $1.25 
to $12.50. 

Quilted Satins in all colors and patterns, 

Roman Striped Merveilleux and Persian Cachemire, 
all silk, for wraps, from $3.00 to $5.00 per yard. 


COLORED DRESS COODS. 


42-inch Two-toned Melange and Basket Cloths, $1.25, 
$2.00, and $2.50. 

42-inch Plain and Striped Bouclé, T5c., 
and $1.75. 

40-inch All-wool Surah and Tricot, 39c. and 45c. 

A full line of Cashmeres, in all the newest colors, 
from 45c. to $1.25. 


CLOTH AND CLOAKINCS. 

52 and 54 inch Ladies’ Cloth, 59c., T5c., 85c., 98c., 
$1.25, $1.50, $1.78, $1.95, $2.25 per yard. 

50-inch French Amazon Cloth, already sponged and 
shrunk, at $1.50 per yard. 

Home spun, 54-inch, from 69c. to $1.25 per yard. 

2-inch Matelassé, Mohair, and Silk Plushes, from 

eH. 00 to $20.00 per y yard. 

Wool Cloakings, in Ottoman, Sicilienne, Armure, 
Diagonal, Beaver, and Frisée Brocaded, from $2.50 to 
$8.50 per yard. 


BLACK DRESS COODS. 


40-inch All-wool French Cashmere from 45c. 
$1.50; special bargains, T5c. and 95c. 

43-inch All-wool Surah Suiting from 50c. to $1.25; 
extra value at T5c. 

44-inch All-wool Shoodah and Camel’s-hair from 
T5e. to $3.00; extra value, 95c. 

Priestley’s Celebrated English Silk-warp Henrietta, 
40-inch, from Sdc. to $3.50; our $1.25 and $1.50 qualities 
are splendid value. bog 


SEAL-PLUSH SACQUES. 


Ladies’ Real English Seal-plush Sacques, 40 inches 
long, handsomely lined with quilted satiu and trimmed 
with four seal-skin loops. These garments closely 
resemble the genuine Seal-skin Sacqnes, and are of- 
fered at the very low price of $25.00; actual value 
being $33.00, Also, better grades, equally good value, 
at $30.00, $35.00, and $35.50, 


Send for Circular and Price-list. 


Le Boutillier ©! 74 
Street, 


Brothers, NEW YORK. 


EFrFSS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 
J.E. BURNS & CO., 


Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
bya discriminating public. 


To Emb roider 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Brarnerv & Armstrone’s factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors, Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK CO., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ag "Fae Best Practical Art Magazine”? is 
THE ART AMATEUR. Monthly. 32 to 50 
large pages. A profusion of Working Designs, Instruc- 
tions, Criticisms, and Illustrations. “Spe cialties: Home 
Decoration AND Furnisuine (Mxpert Advice Free), 
Painting, Drawing, Carving, Modelling, Engraving, 
Etching, Brass Hammering, and Ecclesiastical and other 
Art Needlework, Designs in Color. 35 cents a 
number. Specimen, 25 cents. Mention Harper's. 
MONTAGU WARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


$1.25, $1.50, 


to 














Le Boutilier Bros. 


Broadway & 14th St, N. Y,, 


OFFER 


1000 PIECES 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
“Flberon Fine Twill” Velveteen 


IN ALL SHADES AND BLACKS. 


Samples mailed on receipt of stamp for postage. 


These “ Elberon Fine Twill” Velveteeus 


Are superior in weave, lustre, and are 


CUARANTEED TO WEAR. 


FURS. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 





F, BOOSS & BRO, 


IMPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND LEAD- 
ERS OF FASHION IN SEAL AND FUR-LINED 
GARMENTS, DESIRE TO CALL ATTENTION 
TO THE GRANDEST DISPLAY EVER 
EXHIBITED TO THE PUBLIC, EMBRACING: 
Seal-skin Dolmans., 
Seal-skin Paletots. 
Seal-skin Newmarkets, 
Seal-skin Pelisses. 
Seal-skin Sacques, 
Seal-skin Visites. 
Seal-skin Wraps. 


THE SAME DESIGNS IN SEA L-P LUSH AND 
BBROCADES, TRIMMED AND PLAIN MINK 
AND ERMINE LINED CIRCULARS, 
DOLMANS, AND NEWMARKETS, FUR 
AND SILK LINED. SHOULDER CAPES IN 
SEAL-SKIN, OTTER, BLACK Fox, 
LYNX, BEAVER, &c., FUR AND SILK LINED. 
LADIES’ COLLARSand CUFFS,STOLES, 
AND MUFFS; GENTLEMEN'S CAPS, 
COLLARS, and GLOVES; COACHMEN’S 
CAPES, COLLARS, AND GLOVES, AND 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF SLEIGH 
ROBES. ALSO, NOVELTIES IN MATS 
FOR HALLS AND PARLORS. FUR TRIM- 
MEENGS IN ALL THEIR VARIETIES. 

ALL GOODS MANUFACTURED ON THE PREM- 
ISES, UNDER OUR IMMEDIATE SUPERVISION, 
IN A ¥TYLE WHICH HAS GIVEN TO OUR 
HOUSE THE REPUTATION IT SO JUSTLY MER- 
ITS AS THE LEADING HOUSE IN AMERICA, 
WE DEFY COMPETITION IN PRICE, 
QUALITY, AND FIT. ALL GOODS 








WARRANTED. 


449 BROADWAY 


AND 2% MERCER ST.; FOUR DOORS BELOW 
GRAND ST. 





ie 
fa OOD 


[gm INFANTS AND INVALIDS. The only 
perfect substitate for Mother's Milk. The most 
Frere diet for invalids and nursing mothers. 
Keeps in all climates. Commended by physicians 
Sold everywhere. Send = od book, “The Care and 

Feeding of Infants.” Ser 
“DOL IBER, GooD ALE, ‘&C O., Boston, Mass. 


WASH SILK. 


A large assortment of Outline Embroidery or 
ae Silk in the celebrated (fast colors) 
ASIATIC DYES. 
Warranted to Wash in Warm Water and Castile Soap, 
without change of color or injury to the men delica: 
fabric. Manufactured in America exclusively by 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
§ 469 Broadway. New York, 


At wholesale only ly 8 G21 Market St., Phila. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY H 
teed “becomin, 


guarn' @’ to | hes 
who wees their hair’ parted, $6 
to size and color. 

—~ —_ prep’n 





th ust 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st (Cent'l Music Hall)Chicago 


CURE ‘ti: DEAF 


THE 
Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THI HEARIN G, 
and perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
in position, but tavisible to others and comfortable 
to wear. All Con and even whispers heard 

distinctly, We refer to those using Send for 
illustrated book wi wa Pat wes free, Address, F. 
HISCOX, $53 B Broadway, N. ¥. Meation this paper. 





Silk, Velvet, & Plush, 
JAMES MCOREERY & C0. 


Are now offering in the above 
DEPARTMENTS unusually large 
and attractive assortments at very 
moderate PRICES. 

They will also continue their 
EXPOSITION of RICH IM- 
PORTED NOVELTIES for Din- 
ner, Reception, and Evening 
Costumes, 

An inspection is invited. 

Orders by mail or express will 
receive careful attention. 


- Broadway and uth ML, New | York. 
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( onstable ré ks 10 
NOUVEAUTES DE PARIS. 


Now displaying a magnifi- 
cent line of Special Novelties 
just received, in Velvet, Plush, 
and Oriental Striped Dress 
Fronts with Plain Silks and 
Satins for combination. 


ly ? ) 
: roadway c K5 1 Ith él. 
oe 





H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON 


NOVELTIES in 
and English 


DRESS COODS, 


Such as BOUCLES. in combination with Plush, 
Stripes, and Plaids, Homespuns, Tricots, ¢ 
Hair, Cheviots, Bison ¢ oths, ( 


offering the latest 


French 


Are now 


‘ame 8- 


‘ashmeres, &e., 


MOURNING GOODS AND CREPES, 


All at prices guaranteed |i 
other house. s sent on application through 
Mail Order Departme nt, 


wer than those of any 


Sample 


20th Street and 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


DRESS SHIRTS 


MADE TO ORDER, 


6 for $6. 


Bodies of Wamsutta Muslin, 
RE-INFORCED. 
Bosoms and Bands of Finest Irish Linens. 
All Seams Double-stitched. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


Write for order blank, 
measurement, 


giving instructions for self- 
All prepaid orders sent free. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


Sixth Avenue and 19th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
SOPER & TAYLOR, 
Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 


30 East 14th Street, New York. 


LATE WITIL 


A. T.STEWART & CO. 
FUR RUGS, 6x3 FEET, AT $3.50 EACH. 
We purchase all k _—_ of g Samples and prices 
furnished free on apy ition mmission charged. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 


root ds. 


No ce 


y ~ K4 tae 82 Fine te aay A 
earn Le to ot ry month sure. Send for Circ ulafs, “ 
etc., to ORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford. Oa 








REHEARSING “THE MIKADO 


CLEVELAND (as Pooh-Ba). “ MIND, I WILL 
LITTLE GIKLS ?” 


FACETIZ. 
SCIENTIFIC VEGETATION. 

Ir was at the dinner table. Johnny was eating as- 
paragus, when, desiring to impress the family with his 
newly acquired physiological knowledge, he casually | 
mentioned the fact that the edible in question journey- | 
ed first down his larynx. | 

“ Why, —e !” said his mother. “ That's not 
right; you must be talking about your esophagus.” 

** No,” said the little fellow, solemnly, “ I’m not talk- 
ing about my esophagus, ma; I’m talking about my 
asparagus.” 


quessdjpamens 
AN INTANGIBLE DESIRE. 

Youne Minister. “You seem unusually thought- 
ful, Miss Clara?” 

Miss Crana (in @ Sunday-evening frame of mind). 
“TI feel somewhat oppressed to-night, Mr. White- 
choker; filled, as it were, with a vague longing for 
something I know not what—a desire for some intan- 
gible boon whose possession would satisfy my soul 
and quiet this restless longing.” 
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AT THE WHITE HOUSE 
NOT KISS THEM. HOW DE DO, HOW DE Do, 


Bonny (putting his head in the door). ‘*Can I speak 
to you a minute, Clara?” - 

Miss Ciara. “Certainly, Bobby. What is it, dear?” 

Bonny. ‘“* Ma says I can have half of that cold mack- 
erel you've got locked up in the cupboard.” 

hematin 
SYNONYMOUS NOMENCLATURE. 

There is no more thriving hot-bed for nicknames to 
be found than the average boarding-school for boys. 
I knew of one in southern Pennsylvania where the 
name of the organist at the church the boys attended 
happened to be Mr. Eveningham, and merely from his 
connection with that church the poor man will proba- 
bly be condemned to pass the remainder of his mortal 
life under the by no means euphonious designation of 
“ Morning-pork and Afternoon-bacon.” 


<censasgiieeniiaien 
SOOTHINGLY COMPLIMENTARY. 


At one of the seaside resorts lately a young lady, 
who had decided to favor the company with some vo- 
cal selections, was surprised and slightly amused to 
hear a gallant old gentleman remark that lhe was “‘ de- 
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BIDDY. ‘“* WELL, THIN, MAM, AN’ IT WAS THE CAT.” 


* Her terrible tale 
You can’t assail ; 
With truth it quite agrees ; 


lighted to know she would condescend, for at least 


that one evening, to become their bella donna.” child of 





iapeaipinllintcigioncep 
DECIDEDLY AWKWARD GRATITUDE. 


Among the maiden ladies of Dansville, New York, | 
who go about doing good on every possible occasion 


Her taste exact 
For faultless fact 


a poor woman. 


Amounts to a disease.”—Mikado Mems. 


is one who did everything in her power for the sick 
At last the little one died, and 
when there was an end to the kind offices possible, the 
afflicted mother, in a burst of gratitude, said: “ You 
have been so good to me! It was just as sweet of you 
as it could be, and I bope I shall have a chance to re- 
turn the compliment!” 
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SOME OF 


THE 


ANNOYANCES THAT THE MUCH-AFFLICTED CITIZENS OF 











NEW YORK ARE OBLIGED TO ENDURE. 








